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THE MEXICAN NOVELA DE COSTUMBRES 


In the study of the development of the novel as a literary form, the 
Mexican novela de costumbres presents some valuable points of in- 
terest. The fusion of the Spanish and the native Indian races has 
emphasized certain definite literary characteristics nourished in the 
life of the people. 

The picaresque spirit which produced Lazarillo de Tormes, Guz- 
man de Alfarache, and La Vida del Buscon has its lineal descendant 
in Mexico in El Periquillo Sarniento, the first real Mexican novel. Pub- 
lished in 1816, its author, Fernandez de Lizardi, commonly known by 
his pen name of “El Pensador Méxicano,” voices the aspirations of a 
new Mexico eager to rid itself of unwholesome social, religious, and 
educational conditions. The book purports to contain the life reminis- 
cences of a man born and reared in Mexico City, who writes the book 
to warn his children of the vices which surround them, that they may 
not fall into the errors from which he has suffered. Periquillo calls 
himself frankly a picaro. ‘Yo era un picaro, y ya se ha dicho lo facil 
que es que los picaros engaiien a los hombres de bien.” His anecdotes 
give clear pictures of many features of the life of the times, touched 
with a pungent satire which, says Beristain, falls but little short of 
making the author a second Quevedo. 

In scourging the weaknesses of the schools, he says that some are 
disorderly, with teachers who know but little, and others are like 
prisons, with teachers whose only method of instruction is the rod of 
chastisement. He pleads for a third type of schools with kindly and 
inspiring teachers, since “Los niiios son los monos de los viejos,” a 
point which he emphasizes by the fable of the crawfish. The crawfish 
fathers urge their children to walk straight forward, and when the 
children ask to be shown how to do so, the fathers walk as usual, and 
the children can do no better than follow in the same awkward fashion. 
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Moral: Example is more efficacious than precept. When he studied 
Latin, Periquillo was forced to learn a quantity of rules, but he came 
to know only a wee bit of Virgil and nothing at all of Horace, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus. 

Periquillo tells us how he learned to practice medicine with Dr. 
Purgante, who is clearly a near relative of Moliére’s Dr. Purgon in 
Le Malade Imaginaire and of the Dr. Sangredo of Gil Blas. As an 
apothecary, he dilutes the liquids in the shop with unboiled water, 
knowing that it will not be detected, since “el médico que las receta, 
quizd no las conoce sino por nombre, y el enfermo que las toma las 
conoce menos.” 

Periquillo becomes a priest merely to escape becoming a soldier or 
learning a trade. These three occupations were the only ones open to 
a young man of the times. He learns, to his cost, that a priest, like a 
soldier, “no ha de tener mds voluntad que la de los superiores, a 
quienes ha de obedecer ciegamente.” The author shows an unusual 
tolerance of other religions, since he allows his hero to say that in 
order to serve God one need not become a priest, but may do so by 
keeping God’s holy law, whether in palaces, shops, streets, or even in 
Jewish synagogues or Moorish mosques. 

Fernandez de Lizardi criticizes the current type of dances, al- 
though he says, “Bailar no es malo, lo malo es el modo con que se baila.” 
Dances would be permissible if spirituous liquors were prohibited and 
dances should cease at midnight, for “esta es una hora mds que regu- 
lar para irse a recoger cada uno a su casa.” The didactic tendency of 
the author is also shown in his criticisms of gambling and of the penal 
laws of the country. He dares to speak with astonishing bluntness, 
and his criticisms are plainly constructive. 

Close to the picaresque spirit, yet purely Mexican in flavor, is the 
spirit of adventure shown in descriptions of the life of contrabandistas 
and bandidos. A typical novel of this class is Astucia, el Jefe de los 
Hermanos de la Hoja, or Los Charros Contrabandistas de la Rama, 
written by Luis Inclan. The author characterizes the book as a ‘‘novela 
historica de costumbres mexicanas.” The scenes are in the state of 
Michoacan during 1834 and the following years. Contraband traffic 
has become general, since the merchant, the landowner, and even the 
poor Indian carbonero try to avoid paying the special excise taxes, and 
all co-operate against the government officials. The hero of the novel 
sells whiskey until the jealousy of others betrays him to the tax offi- 
cials, who seize his cargo, rob him of his mules, and place him in jail. 
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Having escaped with difficulty, he joins a band of contrabandistas, 
who deal in tobacco, and whose leader he soon becomes. The loyalty 
of the members of the band to one another, their methods of purchas- 
ing and selling tobacco, their heroism, and their social service to an 
overtaxed people are vividly depicted. Their rough, yet chivalrous, 
life has a decidedly romantic charm, which makes them appear like 
heroes to the common people. They are favored by the priests, for 
a tithe of their profits is given to them for charitable purposes. Finally 
a terrible battle occurs, in which all the contrabandistas are killed ex- 
cept the hero, Astucia. After a long imprisonment, Astucia escapes 
and becomes a “jefe de la seguridad publica,’ a solution very sug- 
gestive of the manner in which Porfirio Diaz later formed his guardias 
rurales from those who had previously been outlaws. 

Another novela de costumbres dealing with banditry, very val- 
uable for the study of the life of the times, is Los Bandidos de Rio 
Frio, by Manuel Payno, a book of some seven hundred pages of ad- 
venture based upon historical facts. The real chief of the bandits was 
an official, Juan Yafiez, a friend of General Lopez de Santa Ana. 
Luis Gonzalez Obregon says that the characters are all typically 
Mexican. 

The novel El Zarco, by Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, a native In- 
dian author, is, according to the critic Francisco Sosa, like a historic 
document for veracity in describing the conditions which prevailed in 
the state of Morelos in the early sixties, when, after prolonged civil 
war, bandits and guerillas infested the country and harassed the sim- 
ple, peace-loving people of the sugar plantations. Federico Gamboa 
says of this novel that it is “muy mexicana, medularmente mexicana.” 

Clemencia, another novel of Altamirano, deals with the loves of 
two young officers in the Mexican army at the time of the French in- 
tervention. The author, like a preacher, aims to make a sharp contrast 
between good and evil in these young men. Fernando Valle, the hero, 
pursued by fate, taciturn, sincere, and patriotic, is vividly contrasted 
to Enrique Flores, a Don Juan Tenorio, ambitious, and finally a traitor. 
It is a simple story, with occasional outspoken moral teachings, such 
as a priest might use to illustrate a sermon. Fernando is imbued with 
many of the characteristics of a Werther. The Indian’s sad fatalism 
colors his whole life, even in moments brightened by hope. Having 
pardoned those who had wronged him, with the words “en la otra vida 
no sufriré como aqui,” he dies a martyr to his love and to his country. 
Intense patriotism permeates the works of Altamirano, who, like his 
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personal friend, the great patriot Benito Juarez, was of pure Indian 
blood. 

The patriotic spirit of Mexican authors is again shown in the 
novels of Juan Mateos, which are filled with historical details. El Sol 
de Mayo, El Cerro de las Campanas, Sacerdote y Caudillo, and Los 
Insurgentes are books which deal with the French invasion and the rule 
of Maximilian. The struggles of the liberals, who fought with slender 
resources against the conservatives and the French invaders, are pre- 
sented with almost documentary accuracy. A number of despatches, 
proclamations, etc., are given verbatim. These books may be rightly 
considered source-books for historians. 

How a revolution starts, grows, and its fateful results, find a vivid 
narrator in Emilio Rabasa, who wrote the novel La Bola. The per- 
sonal rivalry and ambition of two men in a town is responsible for the 
outbreak. The ruling jefe politico insults the former boss, and the 
latter rouses his partisans to action. La Conciencia Publica, the pilot 
of yellow journalism of the district, launches personal accusations 
against the jefe, and announces that the people have decided to break 
the chains of hateful tyranny and claim their rights. The Plan Liber- 
tador is outlined. It is stated that General Baraja is moving with 
several hundred men to attack the principal town of the district. Par- 
tisans of liberty are urged to join him. The jefe politico at once 
gathers a forced levy of troops from among the young men of the 
town and exacts money from the well-to-do. Some escape to the 
mountains ; others under suspicion are thrown into jail. Farmhouses 
are sacked and burned, stock stolen or killed. The psychology of 
rousing all the evil in man is clearly pictured. The hero says: “Lo 
malo predominaba en mi, y sucedia que al encontrarme en el encendida 
elemento de las pasiones, inconscientemente me transformaba, nivelan- 
dose mi temperatura con la del aire que respiraba.” ‘The results are 
the success of the revoltosos, a change of government in the district, 
recognition by the central government, fathers and sons slain, houses 
and contents destroyed, fields devastated, woods burned, new taxes to 
pay the costs of the fighting, despair in the hearts of the suffering 
common people. And the people permit it and are the martyrs. “La 
bola es hija de la ignorancia.” The life of Mexico during the revolu- 
tions which have stirred the country since the time of Madero have 


their historian in Maqueo Castellanos, who has written La Ruina de 
la Casona. 
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Country life in Mexico is sympathetically presented in the novel 
La Parcela, by Lopez-Portillo y Rojas, who was for many years the 
head of the Mexican Academy. At the beginning of the book a color- 
ful background to the story is given by a description of luxuriant na- 
ture at dawn on a sugar plantation in the state of Jalisco, punctuated 
by the thousand noises of the sugar mill which grinds night and day. 
A dispute of neighboring hacendados over a parcel of land furnishes 
the motive for the action. The author shows the patriarchal relations 
o; a plantation owner and his farmers, their fidelity to him, the po- 
litical jealousy and intrigues of village officials, the struggles between 
honest and dishonest lawyers, and the venality of the judge sent to 
settle the case. There is great dramatic force in the character-study 
of the rival landowners, one harebrained, self-willed, and tyrannical, 
a tool of scheming lawyers; the other judicious, kindly, thoughtful, 
determined to preserve his rights. The strong portraits of individuals 
are much like those of Pereda. Humor and satire, quite in the manner 
of Dickens, illumine many a scene staged in protest against existing 
conditions, particularly in the administration of justice. The author 
was himself a lawyer and politician, and understood well the conditions 
he describes. 

Village life in the mountains is described by Altamirano in La 
Navidad en las Montaiias. The author’s fondness for the mountains 
displays itself in almost poetic descriptions of idyllic scenes. The 
priest of the village is a model of patriotic devotion to the people. 
The love story of the two young people presented is like that of Paul 
e! Virginie. 

Romanticism has its representative in the Mexican novela de cos- 
tumbres in the person of Rafael Delgado, the author of La Calandria, 
Angelina, etc., which deal with provincial customs. Delgado is an 
avowed admirer of Zorilla and Lamartine. The hero of Angelina 
often voices the author’s sentiments. He is made to say: “Bebi el 
germen pesimista en las fuentes romanticas de Chateaubriand, en el 
Werther, en las cartas de Foscolo. He leido las obras de Leopardi y 
de Schopenhauer, y confieso que me son simpaticos, aunque no acepto 
sus ideas.” There is ever a tragic note in his benevolent, resigned 
character. The book contains interesting descriptions of provincial 
journalism, a lawyer’s office and his Indian clients, the tertulia of lib- 
erals (the author is a decided liberal), the charro ranchman, provincial 
fiestas, a Christmas nacimiento, etc. The young men of the time are 
represented as being patriotic, but not fond of political discussions ; 
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they are tired of civil wars and want peace and justice for both victims 
and victors, a justice that may be the cradle of real liberty. 

The social novel finds expression in the works of José T. de Cue- 
llar, known as Facundo, Angel de Campo, who wrote under the pen 
name of Micros, and Federico Gamboa, the present head of the Mexi- 
can Academy. La Linterna Magica of Cuéllar consists of a series of 
nine novels, canvases of customs of a Goya-like dash and vivacity, yet 
with occasional overheavy splashes of color. Baile y Cochino is a 
characteristic one of the series. It is as if the pen of another Figaro 
were sketching the attempt of a socially ambitious couple to enter high 
society. The baile discloses the cochino characteristics of the guests, 
and the whole affair ends in an orgy and the arrival of the police. 
The light of dawn falls on a scene of disorder and destruction hard to 
rival. Another one of this group of novels is called Ensalada de 
Pollos, truly an unsavory salad, since the young men are pollos of the 
calavera type. Like Padre Coloma in Spain, Cuéllar does not hesitate 
to slash vigorously in dissecting the society of the capital city. 

Individuals rather than broad social problems are dealt with in 
Angel de Campo’s La Rumba and in La Sombra. Federico Gamboa 
says that his works show decided influence of the spirit of both Charles 
Dickens and Daudet. He was certainly a keen observer, and the cus- 
toms, places, and people described by him stand out as if under inspired 
flashes of sympathetic understanding. According to Pena y Reyes, 
everything in him is natural, sincere, and spontaneous. 

Federico Gamboa may well be considered the outstanding Mexican 
novelist of the present time. Among his best-known works are Santa, 
Suprema Ley, Metamorfosis, Reconquista, and La Llaga. Santa is 
probably the most widely known of these. It treats of the life of a 
misled young woman, who, through shame, becomes a white slave and 
endures the horrors of the underworld, which the author depicts un- 
flinchingly. The author pursues the problem in hand as unwaveringly 
as would Pérez Galdos. He rouses in the reader an ardent desire for 
social betterment, something to accomplish through love of humanity 
and love of God. 

This rapid survey of the field of the Mexican novela de costumbres 
does not permit me to include a more extensive list of authors, some 
of whom may yet attain distinction. If the preceding information 
serves to arouse interest in Mexican novelists and to secure an appre- 
ciation of the value of their work in the study of the novel, the writer 
will feel that he has accomplished his purpose. 
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The Mexican novels offer us a fairly adequate mirror of the life 
of the people for the past one hundred years. One distinguishing 
characteristic of them is a fatalistic melancholy that is native to Mexi- 
can soil, and inherent in the Indian character. It is noticeable from 
Fernandez de Lizardi to Federico Gamboa, and decidedly pronounced 
in the works of Inclan, Payno, Altamirano, Rabasa, and Delgado. 
The positive didactic inclination of the authors gives a predominantly 
serious tone to the Mexican novels, which have not been written merely 
to entertain. Outright sermonizing is fairly common, especially with 
Lizardi, Altamirano, and Rabasa. The authors are sociological mis- 
sionaries, making use of the novel as the vehicle best adapted to secure 
a larger audience. Liberalism in politics, coupled with deep religious 
convictions and an ardent patriotism, makes the Mexican novelist a 
leader in a powerful appeal for sociological and moral progress. 


ARTHUR R. SEYMOUR 


University oF ILLINOIS 


MAKING FIRST YEARS FUNCTION 


Teachers of Spanish are devoutly grateful to realize that the justi- 
fication of their existence and that of their departments is a fact more 
or less taken for granted and that without fear of ambushed attacks 
they may develop forces within their own ranks for other than defense. 

Even in the two-year high-school language course are found ample 
opportunities and means of employing the wide-awake teacher and 
the alert Hispanist, aside from technical values. 

Many of the old and hackneyed means of carrying over values to 
the high-school pupil are giving way to more feasible plans of advanc- 
ing the needed fundamentals. 

Modifications of the direct method can be found as surely as they 
are sought, if the seeker probe into the situation for a recipe to follow 
in the “sugar-coating” of the principles involved. And until attain- 
ment tests in language work be adequately advanced, all teachers must 
labor with the aim in mind of reserving material to pass on to others 
in similar situations and circumstances. 

Some material the writer has found helpful, although of necessity 
original, will be here set forth, with its primal aims, in the hope of 
strengthening some vagrant aspiration to make Spanish the vital part 
of the curriculum it must some day be with our collaborators as well as 
with our executives. 

In the early weeks of beginning Spanish, all terror vanished for the 
students as well as the teacher by a simple pre-introductory period in 
the first-year work thus: Posters of uncut bristol board with highly 
colored advertisements of seasonable fruits and vegetables make a com- 
bination palatable to the pupil hungry for actual contact with workable 
knowledge usually not found in texts. The question ;Qué es esto? 
varied with the position of questioner and student, once the gender 
and article association becomes fixed, supplies not only basic drill in 
names of familiar fruits and other edibles as used, but lays adequate 
foundation for the demonstratives in their turn. 

The normal sequence of articles then comes to the objects in the 
classroom, which assume new interest when designated by the Span- 
ish name. Plural forms and numerals, and later the conjugation of 
verbs (for example, “tomar,” “comer,” “abrir,” and later “tener,” 
“ver,” “querer,” etc.) evolve from constant use of classroom para- 
phernalia. 
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In the course of events the writer was thrust, as the language 
teacher always is in time of stress and crowded conditions, into the 
school cafeteria for classes. Unusual opportunity presented itself in a 
manner so gratifying that it more than overbalanced the disappoint- 
ment of having neither a place to write nor classroom apparatus to 
utilize. For here were trays, silverware, glassware, porcelain, even 
kitchen utensils, to use in sentence and phrase work. 

Another time when delay in textbooks made imperative a novel 
class procedure, a celluloid menagerie furnished typical amusement of a 
very constructive nature. The student learned in a much more reten- 
tive fashion the connection between “perro” and “ladrar,” etc., than 
would have been possible with ever so much more and harder practice 
with less of the realism. Parts of the body were memorized by paper 
figures whose detachable “‘brazos,” “cabezas,” etc., made the associa- 
tion much more accurate than by either reading or individual attempts 
at illustrations. 

A vocabulary used is worth dozens of lexicons accessible only be- 
tween the covers of a book or on library shelves. And a running start 
ot vocabulary drill is more surely acquired by use aside from any 
book than immediate acquaintance with texts before the sounds are 
firmly or habitually fixed in the aural and visual experience of the 
pupils. 

After four to eight weeks of the foregoing type of presentation, 
growing normally from word-study to phrases, idiomatic expressions, 
and later full sentence drills, some accurate textbook placed in the 
hands of the pupils becomes more than a maze of forms. The full 
sentences may be varied by interrogative and negative forms, inver- 
sion of subject, etc., insertion of “no” and other typical linguistic 
traits of the language, thereby becoming a habit of locution even be- 
fcre seeing the printed or written sounds. 

Where the writer has been consulted, she has always expressed a 
preference for the book that has no vocabulary presented as such 
other than the one used in the lesson by a sequence of actions to be 
enacted by the teacher for the class before the book presentation. Per- 
sons less favorable to the direct method might alter many of these 
opinions. 

Reading in the first year presented an incongruity for a number of 
years, until the varied possibilities of reading material simple enough 
for beginners was diligently searched for and discovered. Reading 
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to and for the students has a desirable psychological effect in the pro- 
portion of the plasticity of the minds dealt with, and the third reading 
can quite properly be done by the children themselves with surprising 
accuracy of intonation and each time an added naturalness of expres- 
sion, elision, and always increasing appreciation of the vocabulary 
presented. Children actually learn to think in Spanish if association 
and grouping of phrase meanings is presented to them in place of the 
daily Spanish-English or English-Spanish vocabulary of word-lists. 

Variation of memory work in idiomatic expressions and phrases 
can be made interesting if not intricate in the selection of phrases and 
sentences from the nearest English equivalent to be found by the 
pupils in the text studied. A youngster who has not been drilled in 
the constant method of “;Qué quiere decir en ingles . . .?” finds real 
pleasure in the newer one of “;Cdmo se dice . .. ?” with an applied 
form or some minor alteration from the original as found in the lesson 
of the day. 

Many lessons afford opportunity for short oral composition, sub- 
ject to the alteration of form or combination by either the teacher or 
alert students in the class on some word found in the text of the day’s 
work. It has truly been the experience of the writer to hear quite 
commendable oral compositions upon words like “carrizal,” “jefe,” 
etc., from actual association with the work of the day in reading in 
the first year. 

Later combinations of pictures on the topics earlier discussed can 
be arranged by either teacher or pupils, and brief reviews may precede 
the regular work of the day. Or “true-false” tests may be arranged 
from material adapted to the content of the lesson similarly. 

Characters of stories may be presented from magazine picturiza- 
tions, and in this the children’s ingenuity often exceeds the expectation 
of the most farsighted teacher. Drawings to illustrate favorite pas- 
sages often enhance the interest over a particularly dry or difficult 
assignment. 

Dramatizations, when not too reliant upon the text and therefore 
literal forms, give younger pupils a gratifying chance to possess the 
story under consideration. 

Spelling contests of various words that afford particular stum- 
bling spots in the reading give vent to memorizing sound combinations 
unfamiliar in English, and furnish background for orthographic alter- 
ations to follow. This to be in Spanish, of course. 
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Games may be originated to fit the story under discussion. If an 
animal story is used, one may derive practice from retelling from the 
animal’s point of view. Ifa fairy story, one may transform everyday 
background into usable setting for guessing games and question and 
answer games, dependent upon the story material of the day’s lesson 
for correct reply. 

Written work progresses at a much more rapid rate when the child 
thinks in the medium of Spanish, instead of doing the day’s lesson in 
a roundabout way. 

Many lessons afford opportunity for two- to three-minute oral 
compositions on words of the day’s reading. It has been the reader’s 
pleasure, no doubt, as the writer’s, to listen to original construction of 
two or three minutes’ duration that on account of its peculiar appeal 
to the student forced repeated research through the associated words 
of the same lesson. 

Other methods of fixing the work in the minds of the students are 
found in written and memory work later in the term. When a student 
has been reading the Spanish without much refreshment, he often has 
no incentive for continued oral practice without false impetus, and the 
writer has given Spanish phrases to be found in the new assignment 
which the child is then keyed to search for in his advance study. Or 
the English words comprising new idiomatic phrases to be found in the 
lesson, arranged in consecutive order so as to facilitate practice and do 
away with the necessity of too much vocabulary or dictionary work, 
prove equally helpful. 

Occasional work on short sentence construction, changing only 
slightly the original, interests children and will result in nearly per- 
fect use of phrases in the lesson. And if care is employed in the 
blackboard work one may inspire quite as natural acquisition of Span- 
ish conversation as by basing the work entirely upon oral drill. It is 
often more than simply competitive expression that results if two 
children are assigned the same sentence for board work ; by either one 
dictating, subject to the other’s suggestions, or both writing and the 
suggestions and corrections coming from the class later. Sometimes 
entire chapter reviews in Spanish have been done in simplified manner 
by the first- as well as second-year students with very little verbatim 
material and resulting in remarkably few errors by the following 
method of assignment. After making an assignment of complete oral 
review over a certain well-studied section of the text being read, the 
writer has asked for ten or more sentences that carry the main thoughts 
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of the day’s lesson. These may be sought in Spanish, transcribed to 
English for dictation in Spanish, or given entirely in English and 
identified with the Spanish in the text. The next logical assignment 
is rewriting the portion covered by review in a limited number of 
words. If proper emphasis has been placed upon the importance of 
sentence order and brevity, few errors are likely to be encountered in 
this preparation. When alternate work is advisable, the writer has 
assigned two or three children to certain paragraphs of the review, and 
splendid paraphrasing is done in Spanish, thereby furnishing drill and 
practice and in a manner novel enough to give permanent results. 
Blackboard paraphrasing is always advantageous after a thorough re- 
view of any section read, because all the class members may profit by 
the corrections made before them. 

Limitations of space and time in a paper of this type are much 
more readily acclaimed than are limitations of attainment in even 
first- and second-year Spanish classes under the direction and super- 
vision of an instructor ready and willing to search in original and un- 
tried, as well as proved, methods of accomplishment. And granted 
the willing heart, the steadfast mind, and the guiding hand, no teacher 
will need to recognize or regret failure, even with classes of average 
linguistic aptitude. 

Jutta CoGsweLt FRANKLE 


Rocky Forp Hicgu 
Rocky Forp, CoLorapo 
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SOBRE EL ROMANTICISMO PARALELO 
ENTRE MUSSET Y ESPRONCEDA 


En el estudiado y siempre impreciso romanticismo poético, existen 
anomalias no siempre explicadas al tratar de los detalles comparativos 
entre escritores de diversos pueblos. Después de haber convenido en 
una serie de topicos comunes, el critico se ve perplejo para examinar 
lo que pudieran ser distintivos de lo romantico y que no son, sino mas 
bien, genialidades particulares o temperamentos de un escritor. En 
el caso que nos ocupa, no estara por demas afirmar que las reglas cla- 
sificadoras de lo verdaderamente romantico son vagas a pesar de ser 
bien precisas. Paradoja, es ley, en esta materia. Y son vagas porque 
las notas sobresalientemente romanticas han sido sefialadas con vistas 
a la libertad de expresion del sentimiento poético; a la acumulacion de 
sentimientos ancestrales; a la lucha contra el academismo; a la revo- 
lucion de las ideas ; ala formacion de la libertad politica de los pueblos ; 
al aristocratismo individual; y a otras multiples causas complejas que 
hacen historiar los origenes particulares del Romanticismo en cada 
nacion. Pero a pasar de estos sinnumeros detalles, el fundamento mas 
serio del caracter romantico de la literatura, pudiera precisarse en algo 
que no ha sido dicho todavia por los innumerables criticos. Creemos 
que el origen radical de esta escuela literaria (que no ha sido extin- 
guida aun) esta en la evolucién del lenguaje hacia las mas abiertas 
formas de expresion. 

Bastan unas simples ojeadas hist6ricas para ver en todas las 
naciones de gran literatura, como las formas y escuelas poéticas 
se han sucedido con perfecta logica y todas ellas han pasado como 
sombras. El mismo Siglo de Oro espafiol no fué sino una cantera 
de explotacion de diversas tonalidades y que explotaron muchas 
literaturas europeas, y que, sin embargo, este siglo de oro, al igual de 
la época rabelesiana, paso para no volver, porque si bien el nervio 
literario era fundamental, la forma fué transitoria como todas las 
formas. Mas, al presentarse mdgicamente el Romanticismo, lo hizo 
como una aurora novisima que lo ofuscé todo. La multiplicacién de 
escritores es uno de los milagros creados por esta fase del arte literario. 
Y es, porque daba amplio campo de desenvolvimiento a la personali- 
dad; el imperativo categérico del espiritu personal y del sentimiento 
afectivo — mas bien — era el rey. Toda imitacion, en adelante, se 
hacia mas tolerable, porque sufria un contacto con el sentimiento uni- 
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versal. Hasta esta época, la grande literatura tenia una patina de lec- 
ciones de démine. Por esto, al estudiar el Romanticismo, vemos que, 
el elemento sajén-inglés aporto las caracteristicas mas fundamentales 
a la nueva escuela, porque el individualismo es en esta raza la base de 
todo su desenvolvimiento historico, como corolario de su insula geo- 
grafica; en la llanura de Francia, este Romanticismo fué de indole 
mas colectivo, mas social, si se quiere, efecto de los resultados his- 
toricos de mas labor de congruencias en todos los ordenes de la vida. 

Allende el Rhin, el Romanticismo tom6 una forma mas sabia y 
también mas taciturna: los germanos salieron inopinadamente de las 
tinieblas de la Edad Media al Renacimiento: su romanticismo era 
corteza sentimental con un fiero burgrave en el corazon. Respecto de 
Italia, bastaria repasar todos los elementos precursores de lo roman- 
tico para ver como las luchas aristocraticas de familias fermentaron 
los anhelos politicos: el Dante mismo no es sino un producto de estos 
fundamentos de la ansiedad italica; y si a la misma Divina Comedia 
quitasen su parte lirica, no quedaria de esta obra mas que un libelo 


_ politico: la sorda lucha de giielfos y gibelinos. En cuanto a Espafia, 


el aislamiento relativo de los Pirineos did al impulso romantico un 
caracter completamente distinto de los demas pueblos: la caracteristica 
de este sentimientos es el selvatismo personal, la pasion por antono- 
masia. Espafia no podia y no podra producir nunca literaturas equi- 
libradas ; no existen términos medios. Por la contextura geografica 
de un pais se puede deducir siempre su espiritualidad. Espaiia, a la 
inversa de Francia—en donde se puede considerar este pais como 
uniforme — tiene una diversidad de regiones sefaladas con distintivos 
particulares : en este punto de la cuestion, el espiritu literario tiende a 
lo exaltado de la forma, y al tomar influencias extrafias, las reabsorve 
y las moldea de nuevo bajo el imperativo de la pasion humana. 

Sean estas breves disquisiciones como preambulo acerca de los dos 
grandes poetas de uno y otro lado del Pirineo, en los cuales como gran 
contraste resaltan en Espronceda, la pasionalidad y en Musset la gracia. 
Esta gracia de Musset es una herencia del lenguaje, de un lenguaje 
batido a fuerza de cultura, de escuela y de delicadeza latinas. Los 
vapores de la Provenza filtraron suma elasticidad en la savia carlo- 
vingia. Por el contrario, la vida espafiola del Renacimiento, en con- 
tacto con Italia, con América, con Asia, y con todo el mundo, filtré la 
aventure de toda indole personal y de raza en su literatura; y al 
formarse las primeras brumas romanticas, cristalizaron en tempera- 
mentos de pasion y de energia como Espronceda, el mas alto repre- 
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sentante del romanticismo espafiol, y si no se le concediese este titulo, 
el mas independiente, por lo menos. 

Espronceda y Musset forman una pareja completa ; Espronceda es 
un temperamento macho y Musset es sensitivamente femenino. ‘ Basta 
observar sus vidas que son el nomenclatur de todas sus ansias y el 
espejo de sus caracteres. Cuatro simples rasgos sobre un mismo tema 
bastan a demostrarlo. Este tema es el amor por la mujer. Analizado 
este punto capital en un literato, no falla nunca la critica sobre un es- 
critor romantico. Musset iba de amante en amante como una mari- 
posa; el amor con Jorge Sanol tuvo un principio en la avaricia del 
comun editor de las obras de ambos. Sabido es como su editor pro- 
curd que los dos poetas coincidiesen juntos en las butacas de un teatro, 
sabiendo de antemano que sus temperamentos y la pose literaria 
obrarian lo restante. Bien es verdad que este detalle parecera nimio a 
un critico serio, pero se reconocera también que tiene una artificiosidad 
de principio y extrafia a las intenciones del poeta; y el poeta, como en 
muchas otras ocasiones de su vida, se dejo llevar muy a gusto. Esto, 
para explicar hasta que extremo era Musset un temperamento feme- 
nino por su pasividad. Por lo demas, esta visto en todas las explo- 
siones amatorias del poeta francés que, su sentimiento del amor era una 
exaltacion de lo que con tanta ansia buscaba y jamas habia encontrado. 
Ello le llevo a considerarse un verdadero Jeremias lirico, y los surti- 
dores de sus notas lloronas eran cheques para apagar las desgarraduras 
de su corazon. Hablamos de estos detalles en un sentido muy gené- 
rico. En cambio, Espronceda, no tuvo mas que una verdadera pasion 
de amor que jamas fué mezclada con pretexto de ninguna entente 
literaria. Teresa, la amante de Espronceda, fué una mujer aristo- 
cratica, si, pero que cayo en la mas baja abyeccion, y que solo hasta 
este momento es cuando su poeta entona el mas ardiente cantico. Pero, 
una y no mas. Se ve aqui, en este detalle, la decepcién amarga ante 
el unico y exaltado amor de una vida; no el vagar de mariposeo don- 
juanesco que caracterizO al pobre Musset. Pero esto es, porque el 
sentimiento esproncediano es toda una aventura de independencia 
poética, y el sentimiento mussetienne es una confabulacién con la 
libreria ; la Musa de Espronceda es cruel, pero esta crueldad con que 
le hiere lleva un balsamo de gloria inconfundible con ninguna otra, 
porque tiene una personalidad masculina intransferible; en Musset, 
por el contrario, parece que las Musas después de atormentarle, lan- 
zandole en las ondas de la elegia, rien a espaldas suyas ante su tricornio 
y su espadin de académico. Es otro hecho, simplemente, el que con- 
signamos. Con todo ello no hemos expresado mas que un fundamento 
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autéctono del romanticismo en ambos poetas, fundamento que es ley 
de la vida y de toda expresion artistica. 

Por otra parte, en este paralelo, la vida entera de Musset se reduce 
a producir, producir, y producir; cumplir los requisitos de un gran 
escritor; cumplir los compromisos con los prestamistas de dinero. 
Claro esta que es un mérito en Musset llenar estas necesidades y con- 
servar su puesto como poeta de élite romantica ; mas en Espronceda el 
batir de su pluma es solamente ante un dolor o ante una inspiracion 
cel momento, pero todo espontaneo y sin compromisos literarios. Las 
condiciones del suelo patrio de ambos poetas eran también muy dis- 
tintas: en Espafia habia que derrotar y enterrar el absolutismo; en 
Francia, todas las revoluciones o tendencias politicas no eran sino 
ultimos brochazos de la gran limpia de la Revolucion de los Derechos 
del Hombre. Este es otro detalle para demostrar que la situacion 
historica de Espaiia hizo de Espronceda una lira de libertador politico 
y social. Su canto a los Cosacos del desierto es una profecia que esta 
incitando a la Rusia actual, como su Cancidén del Pirata es la mas 
grande y bella de las sebelithe. Espronceda no hubiese cantado. jamas 
la pirateria que se alberga en un submarino; ; no! canto tanto en una, 
como en otra poesia, la bravura, el impetu, la valentia, el coraje, y la 
generosidad personal; en una palabra, la fuerza; pero dando a estos 
valores la expresiodn mas hermosa de la libertad humana, sin trabas, ni 
leyes, ni cédigos; una libertad que se burla del hombre civilizado; 
pobre hombre victima de los bandidos creadores de la ley tiranica. 
Era Espronceda en este aspecto un impulsivo por virtud estética, un 
tirano de si mismo, en una palabra. 

En Alfred de Musset no hay un canto de este género: pudiéramos 
decir que el matiz de sus poesias es violeta asi como en Espronceda es 
rojo. Esto es efecto unicamente del temperamento del hombre y de 
la herencia literaria del escritor. Musset, a la inversa de Espronceda, 
quiere parecer siempre como un clasico, ; él, que siempre se considerd 
un dandy! ;Y eran por ventura dandies los griegos inmortales? 
Echemos un velo en este punto por no herir susceptibilidades galicas. 
Hay mucho pastiche en la poesia de Alfred de Musset. Reconociendo 
lo exquisito y delicado de sus pensamientos y de su forma e instinto 
poéticos, al compararle con Espronceda es lo mismo que si comparara- 
mos a una delicada rosa con un arbusto. Esto solo bastaria para ex- 
plicar las diversas entonaciones que adopt6 el Romanticismo en paises 
tan proximos y tan distantes sin embargo en su espiritu poético. Es 
verdad que existe una regla universal de lo romantico-literario, pero 
sus formas son multiples y el caso comparativo Musset-Espronceda, 
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es uno de muchos para testificarlo. Otro ejemplo de comparacién nos 
lo dan Las Noches de Musset. Se ve en este poema la comprensién 
del sentimiento universal de las cosas y de la vida de estas cosas ; hay 
filosofia tamizada, anhelo de volar y vuelo efectivo; suavidad de ex- 
presion, suspiros de un nifio mas que de un hombre, y ante todas las 
cosas, el sentimiento de la Naturaleza visto a través de toda la herencia 
de los romanticos. Paisaje del espiritu, es la frase que se nos ocurre. 
Y con todo esto, ademas, bellas delicadezas, sonoridades medidas muy 
reflexivamente y largas descripciones ; el poeta interroga, medita, di- 
serta — bella academia de romanticismo. Pero esto es, como in- 
sinuamos, pura herencia. Musset es un poeta por herencia refleja, 
mientras que Espronceda ni en el fondo ni en la forma tiene prece- 
dentes, porque si alguno se le quisiera sefialar, lo ahogaria con la ex- 
pansion de su voz, de su onomatopeya, y de su libertad selvatica. 
Espronceda jamas podria escribir mas noches tan reflexivas y tan — 
repetimos — aparentemente académicas. Una composicion lirica de 
Espronceda titulada Serenata tiene en si todo el perfume de la pri- 
mavera, dentro de la pura sencillez de forma. Las otras noches que 
Espronceda canta son otra cosa muy distinta. Bastan las memorables 
que describe en El Estudiante de Salamanca, \lena de una rica variedad 
de forma y de estirpe lirica, para comprender la diferencia inmensa 
que separa a ambos poetas en el terreno de las comparaciones. Claro 
esta que cada pais solo puede comprender bien sus propios poetas, pero 
quiero observar que la poesia en Musset, dentro de todas sus bellezas, 
es un arte de estudio, y en Espronceda es un arte de genialidad indocil ; 
la del poeta francés esta dejando traslucir el corazén en una penumbra 
misteriosa ; en la del espajiol, se ve el corazon sangrando tragicamente 
y pidiendo la venganza de Dios; el uno es un iris y el otro de todo un 
color. Por esto, al estudiarles se renuevan y plantean las multiples 
fases del romanticismo, que a decir verdad, fué un ciclo poético de 
indefinidas caras, un diamante que todavia esta produciendo destellos 
cuando sale a luz un poeta original ; este Romanticismo tan castigado 
hoy por la critica de algunos escritores tiene la fuerza de persistir por 
virtud de sus bellas vaguedades e incoherencias que hacen de la 
palabra romédntico algo consustancial con el propio sentimiento. Y, 
tanto en Musset como en Espronceda, este sentimiento esta, diversi- 
ficado, en el uno, por la homogeneidad del espiritu francés, y en el 
otro, por la variada singularidad del caracter espafiol. 
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THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF THE SUB- 
JUNCTIVE FORMS IN -SE AND -RA 


A feature peculiar to the Spanish language is the imperfect sub- 
junctive in -ra. It is ordinarily presented as an alternate for the form 
in -se, although it is used also as a substitute for the -ria form, and 
occasionally in its original sense as a pluperfect indicative. Discus- 
sion of the last-mentioned uses shall be barely touched on here. In 
this article the writer wishes to present some facts which challenge a 


current statement relative to the question suggested in the headline 
above. 


En los casos en que es indiferente el uso de las dos, ha tomado 
creces entre los espanioles el uso de la forma en se, y aun pudiera 
decirse que tiende a hacer desaparecer la en ra; por el contrario en 
América (a lo menos en Colombia) es de raro uso la en se en la habla 
ordinaria y en lo escrito solo la emplean los que imitan adrede el 
lenguaje de libros espafioles.* 

Statements so similar to the above that they _ ‘not be repeated 
may be found in the works of Bello himself, of Ramsey, and of Hills 
and Ford. Judging from personal interviews, they seem to be ac- 
cepted without question by teachers of Spanish. As an interrogation 
to such statements, permit me to present the following statistical re- 
sult obtained from four dramatic works of modern Castile: 

26 forms in -se 
172 -ra forms exchangeable with the -se forms. 

It may be well to complement this with the statement that there 
were found in these four works 119 conditional forms in -ria, eight -ria 
forms expressing past probability, and ten cases of the -ria form used 
as a past-preterite indicative, as in the sentence, El dijo que vendria. 
There were 57 cases of the -ra form used as a substitute for the condi- 
tional -ria form, but no cases of -ra used to substitute for the -ria of 
past probability or past-preterite indicative use, and no cases of the 
-ra form used in its original pluperfect indicative sense. 

The works serving as a basis for this investigation were Bena- 
vente’s Los Intereses Creados, Quinteros’ Dojia Clarines, Galdos’ 
Mariucha, and Sierra’s Cancién de Cuna. The works of these men 
have met with unquestioned popularity in the Spanish capital, and, it 
is assumed here, bear the impress of popular speech. At the same 


1 Cuervo: Notas a la Gramatica de Bello, nota 94. 
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time, these works have been considered of sufficiently classical nature 
to be placed in the North American classroom. They are prose dramas 
- and thus unaffected by the exigencies of poetic construction. They 
should constitute the representative type of twentieth-century Castilian 
linguistic expression. 

To supplement the foregoing results an investigation was made of 
the forms under question in Ricardo Leon’s Casta de Hidalgos, Con- 
cha Espina’s El Metal de los Muertos, and Pio Barojo’s Las Tragedias 
Grotescas. These are all novels of the last few years, the first-men- 
tioned author being a member of the Real Academia Espafiola. All 
are in substantial agreement as to their use of -se and its alternative 
form, there being 

195 -se forms 
260 -ra forms exchangeable with the -se form. 

There is seen in this last count an increase in the relative number 
of -se forms as against their -ra substitutes, although the latter main- 
tains the lead. This change is probably due to literary and gram- 
matical tradition. Our dramatists put modern forms into the mouths 
of their actors. Our novelists can be more formal and traditional in 
their usages without seeming oddly old-fashioned. Taking the mass 
of Spanish prose from the beginning of the modern age to the present 
time and averaging all periods together, the -se form is, without doubt, 
the most frequent. A Spanish reader containing 253 large pages of 
selections from 40 Peninsula writers of the nineteenth and late eight- 
eenth centuries was subject to a test. There resulted 411 forms in 
-se, -ra, and -ria, of which 38 per cent were in -se, and 30 per cent in 
-ra forms to be divided as substitutes for -se and -ria forms, of which 
latter there were 32 per cent of the total number of 411 forms. With- 
out further analysis we see the predominance of the -se forms here. 
The South American, Blest Gana, in his El Pago de las Deudas, uses 
four times as many -se forms as he does his totaled -ra forms. In 
view of the infrequent colloquial use of the -se form in the Americas, 
we may assume a subservience of this writer to the grammatical au- 
thority of Bello, as well as perhaps to the influence of French models 
where a cognate -se form monopolizes the field. The Colombian, 
Jorge Isaacs, in his Maria, uses an appreciable number of -se forms. 
Evidently, as his countryman Cuervo puts it, Isaacs is imitating the 
language of Spanish books. Likewise, in Spanish newspapers from 
New Mexico we find an occasional -se form, although on the authority 
of Hills and Espinosa, it is quite extinct in the colloquial New Mexi- 
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can Spanish, and there is nothing in English influence to re-establish 
its use. One naturally asks to what extent the writers of Spain may 
have been similarly affected by pedagogical rules and classical, if not 
foreign, models. Whatever may be the final answer to this question, 
it appears plain from this investigation that present-day literary prac- 
tice varies from the practice of former times and quite contradicts the 
dictum of some grammarians on the usage of these imperfect subjunc- 
tive forms. 


Francis B. LEMon 


Raw .ins, WYOMING 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN SPAIN* 
As Seen in Spanish Literature 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


As announced in the previous chapter, it behooves us at this 
point to analyze somewhat the laws that dealt with the status of 
woman and gave to the male members of the family (father, brother, 
husband, and even more distant relations when these three were 
lacking ) such wide jurisdiction concerning her activities. These laws 
are the embodiment of the social code that finds its ultimate expres- 
sion in the code of honor, and makes of the “point of honor” the 
vitally important thing that it is in so much of the life and literature 
of the Golden Age. 

The “point of honor” has been defined by Fitzmaurice-Kelley as 


“the vengeance wrought by husbands, fathers, and 
brothers in the cases of women found in dubious circum- 
stances” 


and as 


“a perverted outcome of chivalresque ideals, very acceptable to 
men who esteemed life more cheaply than their neighbors.’’** 


The principal characteristics by which the ideal of Spanish honor 
can be distinguished are that 


“honor is a pure crystal belonging to man and woman; 
it is not acquired, but is conferred upon them at birth; the 
slightest breath of scandal dims it; any stain upon it must be 
kept hidden at all cost; if the stain becomes visible, it must be 
washed out with blood; a woman’s transgression, or merely 
suspected transgression, is enough to wound the honor of a 
man connected with her by blood or by marriage.’’** 


When we said (supra, p. 211) that “the Spanish woman is a mix- 
ture of the Moorish and the Christian woman of primitive times,” 
it was true both as regards the customary treatment she receives at 
the hands of man, and as regards the attitude taken toward her in 
respect to her honor. She is kept rather secluded from the society 
of men, just as the Oriental woman is guarded by a jealous husband. 


* Continued from the October number. 
48 Numbered footnotes will appear at the end of the study. 
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Embodied in the /uero Jusgo we find the Spanish laws which 
declare the husband innocent who kills his wife found in compromis- 
ing circumstances : 

Si algunos matan los que fazen adulterio. 
Si el marido 6 el esposo mata la muier hy el adulterador, 
non peche nada por el omecillo.** 
This authority is vested not only in the husband but also in the 
father and near male relatives. They too are declared free from 
punishment. [Furthermore if the father did not wish to kill his 
daughter, she and her lover were in his power: 

Si el padre 6 los parientes matan la fiia que faze adulterjo 
en su casa dellos. 

Si el padre mata la flia que faze adulterio en su casa del 
padre, non aya ninguna calonna ni ninguna pena. Mas si la 
non quisiere matar, faga della lo que quisiere é del adulterador, 

é sean en su poder. E si los hermanos 6 los tios la fallaren en 

adulterio depues de la muerte de su padre, ayanla en poder a 

ella y al adulterador, é fagan dellos lo que quisieren.** 

With these laws and customs as a background the social currents 
have been gathering strength until they reach their greatest power 
in the Golden Age. And it is in this age of the Spanish drama that 
we find this full conception of honor, although even in the Celestina, 
fifty years earlier, honor is mentioned as the best of worldly goods 
and the 

“premio e galardon de la virtud.”** 


Besides the element of honor there is another distinctive charac- 
teristic in Spanish literature which, has never ceased to be present in 
the great mass of the national literary monuments: it is the religious 
element. No finer example of this element can be found than La 
Perfecta Casada, Fray Luis de Leon’s popular prose work, which is 
a treatise in the form of a commentary on some of Solomon’s 
Proverbs. 


a) FRAY LUIS DE LEON: LA PERFECTA CASADA 


Fray Luis de Leon, whose translation of the Proverbs of Solomon 
gave his enemies the desired excuse to have him imprisoned by the 
Inquisition, finds in the Proverbs, especially Chapter XX XI, which 
he paraphrases, what he considers to be God’s advice and counsel. 
These he formulates into a doctrine about the duties of a married 


woman. 
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La Perfecta Casada is dedicated to Dofia Maria Varela Osorio, 
who had just recently been married, and whom, judging from what 
he says in the introduction, he must have esteemed highly (pp. 3 ss.). 

Fray Luis bases his philosophy of woman on the Biblical doctrine, 
applied to the society of his time. He was naturally very contem- 
plative and his life in a monastery did not give him an opportunity 
to take a broad view of the matter (p. xvi). So, relative to the 
education which is allowed a married woman, Fray Luis de Leon is 
rather severe, as though knowledge on the part of a woman were at 
variance with happiness (p. xiii). 

Nowhere are there any fundamental principles which in his time 
had not been treated already* (p. xiii), but he correlates his doctrine 
with his idea of woman. 

According to him, woman is “naturally weak and faulty, more 
than any other animal, and by nature and disposition fragile and 
finical” (p. xiii). Nature did not make woman for the pursuit of 
sciences, or for difficult tasks; and if God did not endow her with 
strength it was because she is to “remain seated in her corner” (p. 
xiv ).** 

The author’s purpose in writing the book is stated at the very 
outset. He wishes to give sensible advice to correct the mistaken 
idea that many have of marriage, which should be considered as 
a sacred institution of God (p. 7) and as a bond of love with which 
God joins souls (p. 8). In this bond of love his ideal is a “good 
woman” whom he defines as “one revered by her family, loved by 
her sons, adored by her husband, blessed by her neighbors, praised 
and extolled by the present generation” (p. 23). The Proverbs state 
the same idea, thus (p. 194): 


Levantaronse sus hijos y loaronla, y alabéla tambien su marido. 


It is in the verses of Chapter XX XI of the Book of Proverbs that 
Fray Luis sees the picture of a perfect married woman. His com- 
ments on each verse specify woman’s duties to her husband, her 
children, her home, and her servants. From his comments and 
interpretations of the Holy Scriptures we get an Utopian picture of 
woman as Fray Luis would have her be. 


*Juan Luis Vives: De institutione feminae christianae (1524), in the 
second book, deals with these principles more reasonably. 
** This doctrine of woman is very different from that held by Plato in the 
fifth book of the Republic, where he advocates that the same education should 
be given woman as man. 
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Of the four best known Spanish versions of the Bible, only two 
versions antedated his work. The earliest of the four was the 
Ferrara Bible of 1553, and the second was the Casiodoro de Reyna 
version of 1569. The better known versions by Cypriano de Valera 
(1602) and Padre Phelipe Scio are, of course, too late for him to 
have used. Since neither of the earlier versions corresponds to his 
quotation of the verses, it is, therefore, very probable that he used 
his own translation which has been mentioned above. 

Mujer de valor, ;quién la hallara? 
Raro y estremado es su precio. (p. 27.) 

This question stated as it is expresses that there are few valiant 
women and that they are difficult to find. It is a word of praise to 
say that she is hard to find and rare, for that is to call her precious 
and excellent, and worthy of being esteemed, since it would not be 
so noteworthy to be good if many were good (p. 29). 

Confia en ella el corazon de su marido; 
no le haran mengua los despojos. (p. 36.) 

The road to perfection that a man is to follow is not given here 
since perfection for him consists principally in working well. But 
the duties of a woman who is to be “la perfecta casada” are many, 
and these are carefully stated. First of all, she is to instill in the 
heart of her husband great confidence — not the confidence in her 
respectability, for that is presupposed and taken for granted because 
it is the being and substance of a married woman (p. 37). This 
virtue should be so much a part of woman that she would not even 
think that the opposite could exist (p. 39). The confidence to which 
reference is made here is the assurance that in having her to guard 
and make proper use of the fruits of his labor the husband is 
sufficiently rich and has no need of spoils (p. 43). Thus nature pro- 
vides for them by giving the husband strength to work and the 
woman the inclination to make a home (p. 44). As this is her 
realm, and she has no ability for public tasks, it is her place to remain 
at home (p. 192).* 


Pagole con bien y no con mal, todos 
los dias de su vida. (p. 54.) 


*On pp. 191-192 Fray Luis inserts right in the body of his text an inter- 
esting note concerning the attitude of the Chinese toward baby girls. “The 
Chinese twist the feet of little girls when they are born, so that when they 
are ladies they may not have them (the feet) in order to go out, and because 
in order to walk about in their home those twisted feet will suffice. 
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Woman was created to be a helpmate to her husband, and not to 
be the cause of his calamity, misfortune, and destruction. She is to 
aid him in his tasks and not to burden him with new ones (pp. 54-55). 
But even though it is true that woman must care for her home, take 
care of her husband continually, and make him happy, from which 
duties no fault of the husband frees her, she is, nevertheless, not to 
be regarded as a slave and treated harshly. As man is the head of 
everything, just so, kind and loving treatment should have its 
beginning in man, because he must realize that woman is his com- 
panion and part of his body, which must be cared for and cherished 
(pp. 58-59). Thus the husband’s treatment should always be an 
example for his wife (p. 60). But whether this be the case or not, 
nevertheless, because of her station and her rank, and because of 
what she owes to God and herself, woman is in duty bound to 
please her husband, and care for his person and his house even when 
he does not deserve it (p. 62) : 


Buscé lana y lino y obr6é con el saber 
de sus manos. (p. 62.) 


This picture of a married woman who looks for her wool and 
flax, and who toils diligently, may not seem elegant in our times, but 
this mode of life has been placed before all women as an example in 
order that each woman may find what is suited to her and toil 
diligently (pp. 69-70). 


Fue como navio de mercader, que de luefie 
trae su pan. (p. 76.) 


All that may be of any profit to her she is to collect and use. Like 
the ship to which she is compared, she is to be tireless in those tasks 
that bring the greatest profit to the family (p. 79). 


Madrug6 y repartio a sus gafianes las 
raciones, la tarea a sus mozas. (p. 80.) 


Woman’s home is a body and she is its soul (p. 83), and as the 
parts of a body cannot move if not moved by the soul, the servants 
will not begin to work unless they are given the proper example. 
Thus we have two new duties of a woman, to get up early and spend 
the morning hours profitably teaching the servants (p. 82), for unless 
they are well trained they will not be able to meet any emergency that 
might arise (p. 92). That she is to be busy in her home is specified 
in one of the verses: 
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Rodeé todos los rincones de su casa, y 
no comio el pan de balde. (p. 188.) 


It is also specified that woman is not to walk the streets or to spend 
her time in her neighbor’s house, but to remain in her own home 
(p. 190). 
Vinole al gusto una heredad, y comprOla, 
y del fructo de sus palmas planto vifia. (p. 93.) 


That she be thrifty is not a different virtue from the ones just 
mentioned, but it is a sequitur of the first, with the added specifica- 
tion that it is not enough to be watchful over one’s possessions, but 
that one must try to increase them (p. 94). Work gives woman either 
“being,” or the state of “being good”; for without work woman is 
no woman but rather an abomination, or she is such an one that it 
were less bad if she did not exist (p. 102). 


Sus palmas abrié para el afligido, y sus 
manos estendio para el menesteroso. (p. 103.) 


Woman is to be watchful over her possessions to provide and 
shelter not only her own but also the needy and poor (p. 105). By 
being discreetly charitable, even though it be against her husband’s 
will, woman is fulfilling her duty and calling down upon herself the 
grace and blessings of God which He has promised (p. 107). On 
the other hand, to be hard-hearted and miserly makes woman despi- 
cable (p. 106). 


No temera de la nieve a su familia, porque toda 
su gente vestida con vestiduras dobladas. (p. 113.) 


She who treats her servants as part of her home, of which she 
is the soul, will, in turn, be well treated by them, and she will not 
have to fear that her secrets will be spread broadcast. That does not 
mean, however, that severity is not, at times, necessary for good 
order (p. 118). 


Hizo para si aderezos de cama; holanda 
y purpura es su vestido. (p. 119.) 


Above all, woman is to be clean and well-kept personally. Her 
robe, as the Proverb signifies, is to be of the material of which the 
priestly garbs were made. That implies that woman should wear 
nothing that could not be put on the altar. 

The author considers the fact that a woman paints an offence 
against cleanliness (p. 123), an attempt to deceive her husband (p. 
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129), and especially a sin against God, because she refuses to accept 
the work of her Creator as He made it (p. 131), and dares to change 
it as if she did not know that all that is born is God’s work, and all 
that is changed from its natural state is the devil’s work (p. 134). 
We find that a certain class of women was distinguished and charac- 


terized by its mode of dress and the habit of painting in those times, 
just as it is now in our present day. Fray Luis makes this one of © 


his strongest pleas against such habits — to prevent one irom being 
mistaken for one of the disreputable class (p. 168). 


Sefialado en las puertas su marido, cuando 
se asentare con los gobernadores del pueblo. (p. 175.) 


A man’s right living is rewarded with the priceless blessing of 
having a good wife because he deserves her through his virtues 
(p. 176). 

Toward the end of the chapter Solomon again reverts to the 
household duties of the wife, and he summarizes them in the following 
three verses: 

Lienzo tejio y vendiolo; franjas did 
al cananeo. (p. 177.) 

Fortaleza y buena gracia su vestido, 
reira hasta el dia postrero. (p. 178.) 

Su boca abrio en sabiduria, y ley 
de piedad en su lengua. (p. 180.) 


Just as nature made woman to take care of her home and remain 
in it, so is woman obliged to keep silence. Because she was not 
created for the pursuits of sciences and public affairs, she, conse- 
quently, cannot take part in them. Her sole duty is centered in 
her domestic tasks, and these, in comparison to those of man, are 
humble (pp. 182-184). The Hebrews call woman “la gracia de 
casa,” the grace of the house, and this expression comprises all her 
necessary attributes (p. 185). 


Muchas hijas allegaron riquezas, mas ti 
subiste sobre todas. (p. 209.) 


This is to be understood as praising not any one in particular but 
all those married women who are perfect; or rather it is praising 
perfection itself (p. 210). 


Engajio es el buen donaire, y burleria la 
hermosura; la mujer que teme a Dios, 
esa es digna de loor. (p. 212.) 


= 
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It is fear and respect of God that make woman beautiful, not 
the vain physical charms (p. 212). Fear of God is the fountain of 
all that is true virtue and beauty. 


Dalde del fructo de sus manos, y loenla 
en las puertas sus obras. (p. 223.) 


The fruits of the Holy Ghost are love and pleasure, peace and 
patience, generosity, kindness, hopefulness and humility, faith and 
modesty, temperance and cleanliness. And to these is added the 
greatest — the enjoyment of eternal life with God (p. 224). These 
are the fruits that are to be given woman for the tasks she has 
accomplished with her own hands. She is to be praised in public as 
well as in homes (p. 225), in order that her memory may be per- 
petuated from generation to generation (p. 227). 

Despite the purity and beauty of this picture of womanhood, 
there is no hint anywhere in the book that the good friar had any 
conception of woman as the equal of man. There is likewise no hint 
that she ought to be allowed any social or moral freedom as an 
independent soul, despite the exalted character that she is described 
as possessing, and which ought to earn for her precisely those 
elements of freedom. And little is said concerning the duty of man 
toward woman. 


b) CERVANTES 


As we saw at the outset of this chapter, with the development of 
the “point of honor,” woman was absolutely at the mercy of the man 
who exercised the rights of the head of the family. 

With full recognition of the worth of the Utopian picture of 
womanhood drawn by Fray Luis de Leon, we must none the less 
turn to other literary works for evidence of conditions as they 
really were. 

Nowhere in the literature of Spain of this period can be found a 
truer picture of Spanish ideals and of Spanish customs, as they were, 
than in the works of Cervantes. This is particularly true of his 
Novelas Ejemplares and his Don Quijote de la Mancha. 


1. NoveLAs EJEMPLARES 
For our purpose some very good evidence is furnished by Las 
Dos Doncellas. 
Teodosia, disguised as a man, sets out to find her lover, who has 
dishonored and deserted her. While telling her story to a traveller 
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at an inn one night, she emphasizes the fact that she fears her 
parents, but more especially her brother whom she believes to be in 
Salamanca, the next city, “for it is easy to realize the danger which 
threatens my life if he recognize me.”** 

The next morning when she realizes that the traveller is her 
brother, she draws her dagger, takes it by the point, and kneeling 
before him says: “My dear lord and brother, take this steel and 
punish me for what I have done, and satisfy your wrath; for it is 
not right that I be shown any mercy for such a great crime as mine. 
. . . I beg of you only that the punishment be of such a nature that 
it take my life, and not my honor, for although I have placed it in 
such danger by leaving my parents’ home, still my reputation will 
remain if the punishment which you give me shall be secret.”*° 

Although her daring incites him to take vengeance, instead, he 
handles the situation more wisely than was wont to be done in those 
times. He helps her arise from the floor, and consoles her, saying 
that because he finds no punishment equal to her folly, and because 
he thinks there is some remedy for the situation, he will not carry 
out the vengeance which he is privileged to mete out to her. 

On their journey to find the lover they meet another girl, 
Leocadia, who is bent on the same errand. Marco Antonio, the 
lover in question, had promised to marry her too; in fact, had given 
her a signed paper to that effect. Chance willed it that the two girls 
should find their lover just as he is severely wounded. Leocadia is 
the first to set forth her claim to him. However, he confesses that, 
before giving her his written promise, which was granted to fulfill 
her desire, he had already given his hand as well as his will to 
another girl who, relying on his promise and pledge to be her hus- 
band, had been dishonored by him. This other girl to whom he feels 
thus in honor bound is Teodosia, and it is his intention to keep his 
word with her. 

No sooner has he spoken these words than Rafael gives his sister 
to Marco Antonio as his “beloved wife.” Leocadia, who sees in this 
scene her desires frustrated and her hopes lost, leaves the house in 
despair intent on going into the world where she would be unknown. 
Scarcely has she left the room when Rafael misses her, as though his 
very soul were missing. He goes in search of her in order to per- 
suade her to complete his happiness. Leocadia has noticed that 
Rafael was not apathetic toward her and, as he approaches her, she 
regrets that he finds her alone and disguised. Rafael assures her that 
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his esteem for her has not been diminished because of her daring to 
go in search of her lover, since by the very fact that he chooses her 
as his wife, he must forget all that he has known and seen. Further- 
more he has come to recognize that the same forces that now drive 
him to love her are the forces that led her to her previous actions 
and so “there will be no need to look for an excuse where there 
has been no error.’®° With the heavens, the sea, and the sands as 
witnesses, Leocadia consents to be his wife. They are married at the 
same time as Teodosia and Marco Antonio. 

After two weeks of convalescence Marco Antonio is able to 
travel and the happy couples return home. 

The girls are not the only ones who try to right their honor. 
Their fathers challenge the father of Marco Antonio to a battle to 
death. This is prevented only by the timely arrival of the girls with 
the men who are now their husbands."* 

In the fact that Marco Antonio refused to marry Leocadia, be- 
cause he was bound not only by promise but also by circumstances 
to be Teodosia’s husband, we must recognize Marco Antonio’s sense 
of duty which is unusual in men guilty of indiscretion as he was. 
He even considered himself as her husband, since, when he thought 
he was about to die, he said 


“if at any time Teodosia shall learn of my death she will know 
from you and those present how in death | fulfilled my promise 
given in life.”’®? 

But this custom is not to be found only among the noble families. 
No, indeed. In La Gitanilla we learn that even the gypsies have an 
ironclad law against adultery. Superficially this may seem to be a 
contradiction of their free-and-easy life which is not subject to 
prudery or many ceremonies. A man is free to choose his wife, but 
when once he has chosen, he dare not leave her for another. The 
law of friendship is inviolably kept ; no one covets another’s treasure, 
thus insuring for themselves a life free from jealousy. Although there 
is much intermarrying, there is no adultery among them. But if 
there be, punishment is not in a court. The men act as judges and 
executioners of their wives, “killing them and burying them in the 
mountains and deserts with the same readiness as if they were de- 
structive animals.”** Because of fear of this, women strive to live 
chastely. There is very little that is not common property, but the 
woman belongs alone to him who chooses her. 


y 
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In La Fuerza de la Sangre, during the conversation with his 
mother, we learn what Rodolfo considers to be the first and foremost 
requirement of a girl whom he would choose as a wife. The picture 
shown him by his mother is of a girl other than the one she has 
chosen for him. This girl is really homely. As he looks at it his first 
objection is to the custom whereby parents choose the persons their 
children are to marry. Virtue, nobility, discretion, and the blessings of 
wealth may satisfy the man who seeks them in his wife. But that 
is not what he specifies as a requirement — nobility has been his 
inheritance ; discretion is not absolutely necessary, on condition that 
the girl be not a fool; and as for riches, his parents have provided 
for him well. What he seeks is not any special virtues, but the selfish 
gratification of his craving for beauty. He emphatically states that 
he, as a husband, could never be happy if his wife were homely. So 
his second objection is to her lack of beauty. “He seeks beauty, he 
wants beauty with no other gift than that of honesty and good 
habits.””** 

Embodied in Don Quijote (Chapters XX XIII-XXXV of Part I) 
is La Novela del Curioso Impertinente. 

Anselmo, who had just married a beautiful and good girl, Camila, 
noticed that his friend Lotario did not visit them as often as he 
wanted him to. The excuse Lotario had was no other than that he 
did not wish to give malignant eyes an occasion to notice his fre- 
quent visits, for he was solicitous and careful of the honor of his 
friend.** While not unappreciative of his good wife, Anselmo was 
troubled to know whether she was as good as he thought her, or 
whether she was good merely because she was not subjected to the 
tests the overcoming of which alone could prove her worth. He 
wanted his friend to aid him in testing his wife. When he confided his 
wish to Lotario, the latter immediately saw what the results of such 
a scheme might be: if he succeeded in tempting the wife, he would 
rob his friend of honor and of life, for if he robbed him of his honor 
he was taking his life, since a man without honor is worse than 
dead. And further, since he would be the instrument in dishonoring 
his friend, he too would be without honor and consequently without 
life.** Lotario tried to convince his friend of his folly by means of 
illustration. He compared Camila to a diamond, the value of which 
is no greater even after it has withstood the test: 
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“Indeed there is no jewel in the world which is worth as 
much as a chaste and honorable woman, and the whole honor 
of women consists in the good opinion held of them.’’ 


Woman being an imperfect being, should not be subjected to pit- 
falls, but should have the road to perfection cleared of any obstacles. 
An honorable and chaste woman is as ermine and her virtue and her 
honesty are whiter and cleaner than snow. Honorable women should 
be treated like relics, adored and not touched. A good woman should 
be guarded and esteemed like a beautiful garden which is full of 
flowers and roses, the owner of which does not allow anyone to 
trespass. It is enough that its fragrance and beauty be enjoyed from 
afar through the iron gratings.** Such are some of the arguments 
used in vain by Lotario. 

Anselmo was determined to have his own tests used before he 
would be satisfied. No sooner was he convinced of the goodness 
of his wife, than he realized the consequences of his foolish and 
impertinent desire, which finally cost him his life. 


2. Don QuiIJoTE DE LA MANCHA 


No matter what customs of the times have been painted by 
Cervantes in his Novelas Ejemplares and Don Quijote, it is in Don 
Quijote alone that we find the embodiment of all that is noble and 
ideal in the relations between a lover and his lady, as exemplified in 
Don Quijote and Dulcinea. 

In the first chapter of Part I of the novel we are.told that Dul- 
cinea was a farm girl of very good appearance. In Chapter XXXII 
of Part II she is described as a daughter of her work, whose 
virtues adorn her blood. It was with her that Don Quijote was at 
one time in love (I, p. 100).°* So high was his esteem of her that in 
looking for a name he wanted one which would befit a princess and 
great lady. That of Dulcinea suited him because of its musical sound. 

He set out seeking adventures in order to make himself more 
acceptable to Dulcinea and because she had commanded him not to 
appear in the presence of her beauty. She was absolute ruler of 
his heart for he invoked her saying: 


“;Oh princesa Dulcinea, sefiora deste cautivo corazén! Mucho 
agravio me habedes fecho en despedirme y reprocharme con el 
riguroso afincamiento de mandarme no parecer ante la vuestra fer- 
mosura. Plégaos, sefiora, de membraros deste vuestro sujeto corazén, 
que tantas cuitas por vuestro amor padece.” (I, p. 109.) 
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That he was not unappreciative of the favors done him by other 
ladies is well stated in the little verse which has been quoted so often 
even in familiar conversation : 


Nunca fuera caballero 
De damas tan bien servido 
Como fuera don Quijote 
Cuando de su aldea vino: 
Doncellas curaban dél; 
Princesas, del su rocin. 


(I, p. 123.) 


The evening before he was knighted, while guarding his arms at 
the well, he was so annoyed by a muleteer than he challenged him, but 
first he raised his eyes to Heaven and fixed his thought on Dulcinea, 
asking her to lend him her favor, and to come to his aid against the 
first insult which had been offered to his heart, which he had pledged 
to her (I, p. 144). Preparing to fight he relied not so much on the 
strength of his arm as on the invocation of his loved one, as he said: 


“O Lady of beauty, strength and vigor of my weak 
heart! Now it is befitting that you turn your eyes of grandeur 
toward your captive knight who is undertaking such a great 
adventure!” (I, p. 145.) 

Thus he is absolutely submissive to erotic rule and slavery. 

In doing for others he believed that his actions were for her 
greater glory. Thus, when he met the lady in the coach he asked no 
other recompense for freeing her from those whom he believed to 
be kidnapping her, than that she should return to El Toboso and tell 
Dulcinea of it. When about to be challenged by the squire accompany- 
ing the lady, Don Quijote again implored his beloved. Certainly not 
because of fear did he use such words of love to beseech her to help 
her knight: “j Oh, sefiora de mi alma, Dulcinea, flor de la fermosura. 

. .!” When triumphant over the squire, he took delight in granting 
him his life, on condition that he promise him to go to the town of El 
Toboso and go to Dulcinea so that she might deal with him at her 
will (1, p. 311). 

We find Don Quijote resorting to this same custom when he 
tried to send the galley slaves whom he freed back to El Toboso to 
tell Dulcinea that her Knight of the Rueful Countenance had sent 
them (II, p. 214). 
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Again when the Caballero de los Espejos recovered conscious- 
ness, Don Quijote stood above him with his naked sword threatening 
his head. This time the condition was: 


“You are dead, sir knight, if you do not confess that the 
peerless Dulcinea is by far more beautiful than your Casildea 
de Vendalia.” 


A promise to return to El Toboso was again forced on the conquered 
one (IV, p. 302). So convinced of her deserving homage is he, that 
he goes to this extreme of wanting the whole world to pay her respect. 

Cervantes has on occasions placed Don Quijote under certain 
circumstances where his love has been sought by other girls whom 
Don Quijote always imagined to be daughters of kings or high lords. 
In the inn which the magic wand of his delusion had changed into 
a castle, his heroism reached its zenith in remaining faithful to his 
love in El Toboso. The maid had come to the garret to visit with a 
muleteer who was lodging in the same room with Don Quijote. The 
latter, seeing her approach, imagined her the daughter of the lord of 
the castle, drew her to his side, and informed her that his love and 
faith were promised to the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the only 
lady of his most hidden thoughts (I, p. 471). Not even if a queen 
were to come to him would he dishonor his love for Dulcinea (1, p. 
467). 

Again, when, in the home of the duchess, in the middle of the 
night, a lady entered his room, as soon as he heard the key in the 
door, he imagined that some one was coming to tempt his fidelity 
to Dulcinea. 


“___ No_...; no ha de ser parte la mayor hermosura de la tierra 
para que yo deje de adorar la que tengo grabada y estampada en la 
mitad de mi coraz6n y en lo mas escondido de mis entrafias . . .” 


(V, p. 460.) 


Fearing that it was some trick of the devil, he asked her if he were 
safe and said: 


“for | am not of marble, nor are you of bronze. . . . But give 
me your hand, my lady; for I do not wish any greater security 
than my continence and prudence.” (V, p. 466.) 


The maid in this home tried in vain to win Don Quijote’s love. 
Her feelings about Dulcinea are well expressed in the romance she 
sang to him one night: 
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Muy bien puede Dulcinea, 
Doncella rolliza y sana, 
Preciarse de que ha rendido 
A una tigre y fiera brava. 


(V, p. 397.) 


Don Quijote’s reaction to her boldness was simply to rehearse to 
himself the many statements he had previously made concerning his 
fidelity, since his behavior had to remain in keeping with his vocation : 
“Mirad, caterva enamorada, que para sola Dulcinea soy de masa 
y de alfefique, y para todas las demas soy de pedernal; para ella soy 
miel, y para vosotras acibar; para mi sola Dulcinea es la hermosa, 
la discreta, la honesta, la gallarda y la bien nacida, y las demas, las 
feas, las necias, las livianas y las de peor linaje; para ser yo suyo, y 
no de otra alguna, me arrojO la naturaleza al mundo. Llore... , 
Altisidora; . . . que yo tengo de ser de Dulcinea, cocido 6 asado, limpio, 
bien criado y honesto, a pesar de todas las potestades hechiceras de la 
tierra.” (V, pp. 401-402.) 


So sincere was his devotion and so determined was he to fulfill 
his duty as other knights had done for their ladies, that he promised 
to do penance of the very severest nature so that Sancho could give 
a report of all that he saw to Dulcinea. No manner of persuasion 
on the part of Sancho could make Don Quijote change his mind 
(II, p. 293). Weare not surprised to hear him call her, “j Oh Dulcinea 
del Toboso, dia de mi noche, gloria de mi pena, norte de mis 
caminos, estrella de mi ventura ... !” (II, p. 290.) 

We realize how careful Don Quijote was that his love be repre- 
sented always in a true light, when we see him worried about the im- 
pression he had made and how Dulcinea was esteemed. The Bachiller 
relieves him by recognizing his indifference and disdain of queens, 
empresses, and noble women, and by acknowledging his fidelity and 
the Platonic conduct which he had always shown her (IV, pp. 84-87). 

One of the most beautiful pages is that which tells how Don 
Quijote went to El Toboso to visit Dulcinea, with the intention of 
being blessed by that adorable creature who was 

“to crown all of his dangerous adventures, for nothing of this 


life makes knights-errant more valiant than to see themselves 
favored by their ladies.” (IV, p. 171.) 


A mere glimpse of her, he says, will 


“enlighten my understanding and strengthen my heart, so that 
I shall be unique and unrivaled in discretion and in valor.” 


(IV, pp. 171-172.) 
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A beautiful and honorable woman (in Don Quijote’s opinion), 
who remains firm in spite of temptation, well deserves to be called 
“the crown of her husband” (IV, p. 443). A man has no right to 
say an unkind word about his wife, for she is the mother of his 
children (IV, p. 445). These bits of advice given to Sancho are 
some of the expressions of his high ideal of womanhood. 

When he was made to believe that Dulcinea had been enchanted, 
he decided that it was the work of those whom he had conquered 
and who were avenging themselves on that which he loved best, and 
who, by mistreating the life of Dulcinea for whom he lived, were 
robbing him of his life (V, p. 172). This lament informs us of the 
vitality of his love. 


“For to rob a knight of his lady is to take away his eyes 
with which he looks and the sun with which he is enlightened 
and the substance with which he is maintained. . . . - A knight- 
errant without a lady is like a tree without leaves, a building 
without a foundation, and a shadow without the body which 
causes it.” (V, pp. 168-169.) 


Don Quijote’s anger is boundless when in the tavern he overhears 
a remark that in the second part of the story of Don Quijote de la 
Mancha he was pictured as not in love with Dulcinea del Toboso.* 
He raised his voice and said: 


“Whoever would say that Don Quijote de la Mancha has 
forgotten, or can forget Dulcinea del Toboso, him will I make 
understand in equal combat that he is far from the truth; for 
neither can the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso be forgotten, nor 
can Don Quijote be capable of forgetfulness; his motto is 
fidelity, and his profession is to keep it with gentleness and 
without putting any constraint on himself.” (VI, p. 197.) 


As we come to the end of the story we see Don Quijote in the 
adventure which caused him the greatest sorrow, and in which he 
reached the highest grade of self-denial and sacrifice for the beauty 
of his beloved lady. 

One afternoon on the beach of Barcelona the Knight of the 
White Moon appeared. After relating his deeds, he challenged Don 
Quijote by saying that never has there been nor can there be beauty 
which compares with that of his lady. The severest conditions of 


* The reference is to the spurious Second Part of Don Quijote written by 
Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, and published in Tarragona in 1614, before 
Cervantes had published his own promised second part. 
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the encounter—to cease practicing his profession of knight-errantry 
for a whole year—were accepted by Don Quijote, who awaited the 
battle with serene calm. As was his custom, Don Quijote com- 
mended himself to Heaven and to Dulcinea. 

Don Quijote was conquered in the battle, but not in ideals, for as 
his opponent with his lance on Don Quijote’s visor tried to force him 
to confess the conditions of the fight, he, beaten and stupefied, without 
raising his visor, as though talking within his tomb, gave as a legacy 
to posterity these admirable words: 


“Dulcinea del Toboso is the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and I the most unhappy knight on earth, and it is not 
right that my weakness defraud this truth. Pierce me with 
your lance, sir knight, and take my life, since you have taken 
my honor!” (VI, pp. 301-302.) 


By this the knight recognized the superiority of Don Quijote, spared 
his life, and even praised the fame of Dulcinea (VI, pp. 297-302). 

It will be noticed that throughout this study only the idealized 
Dulcinea has been treated. The real Dulcinea, whom Sancho saw, or 
claimed to have seen, is not the “beauty” whom Don Quijote loved. 
In the treatment of Don Quijote, Cervantes has incarnated in reality 
the most pathetic symbol of constancy. We mortals crave fidelity to 
such an extent that we are bewitched at seeing how an old man puts 
from him the base and despicable of material things in order to carve 
with self-denial a true monument to the poetry of sentiment. Even 
though the grotesqueness of the personages and the insubstantiality 
of the thoughts are ridiculed, the resplendent figure of Dulcinea del 
Toboso will always remain as a victorious emblem.*' 


c) LOPE DE VEGA 


The immortality won by Cervantes was in a different sphere of 
literature from that of the one who was to develop and enrich the 
dramatic heritage of Spain. Insofar as this can be considered as 
having been accomplished by one man, it is the work of a celebrity 
without equal in his own lifetime. It is he whom Cervantes calls 
the “monstruo de naturaleza’” — Lope Felix de Vega Carpio. His 
life, as rich in episodes as are some of his own plays, was full of 
fame and trouble. In his old age he could be pictured “as the living 
symbol of all the might, and pride, and glory of heroic Spain.”** 
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“In the Fama Poéstuma, Montalban tells us that Lope de Vega 
would never suffer anyone to speak depreciatingly of women,”’** 
and this same attitude is the one he takes throughout his plays. No 
author has described a woman’s heart more truthfully, with more 
effusion of soul, tenderness, and constancy, or better pictured the 
valor of woman in the most difficult situations of life, and her 
willingness to make the greatest sacrifices for her loved one, than 
has Lope de Vega.** 

One of the most admirable of Lope’s noble women is Estrella in 
La Estrella de Sevilla.* 

King Sancho “el Bravo” has come to Seville, where he is much 
impressed by the beauty of the ladies, in particular by that of Estrella. 
The King ascertains who she is and then summons her brother, Busto, 
for an interview. The King is pleased with the keen sense of right 
that Busto shows and before giving him a position in the palace, he 
asks Busto if he is married. The answer given by Busto shows how 
clearly he conceives the responsibility of the honor and name of his 
sister, which rests entirely with him: 


“Great lord, | am the husband of a sister and I have not 
wished to marry until I have given her in marriage.” 
. Grand Sefior 
Soy de una hermana marido 
Y casarme no he querido 
Hasta darsele.” 


(Acto I, Escena V.) 


Estrella, in turn, revered him as a father and respectfully obeyed 
his commands: 

Como hermano me ampar6, 

Y como a padre le tuve: 

La obediencia y el respeto 

En sus mandamientos puse. 


(Acto III, Escena III.) 


The great enthusiasm and interest shown by the King in wishing 
to marry Estrella to one who is her equal make Busto so suspicious 
of him that when he reaches home he immediately confides his 
feelings to Sancho Ortiz, to whom Estrella is secretly engaged. 
Sancho Ortiz is surprised that Busto had not told the King of their 


* We are aware that the attribution of this play to Lope is disputed. 
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engagement. As Sancho is about to give his opinion of the King, 
Busto reminds him of his duty to the King with words that are later 
to cause his own undoing: 


Sancho Ortiz, el rey es Rey: 
Callar, y tener paciencia. 


(Acto I, Escena IX.) 


This sense of absolute obedience to the command of the King is 
not so innate in Estrella when it clashes with her sense of duty to 
her beloved. When Don Arias comes to plead the King’s case to 
Estrella, she answers him by turning her back on his gallant messages. 

Busto’s suspicions of the King, mentioned above, are only 
strengthened when the King presents himself to Busto in the latter’s 
home. Busto protests that it is not his King’s place to come to visit 
a subject, and, besides, such visits, because they are looked upon with 


suspicion, often become insults. He continues explaining just what 
he means: 


“They will say, although the contrary be the case, that you 
come to my house in order to see my sister ; and her reputation, 
now in good standing, she is about to lose; for honor is a pure 
crystal that is ruined by simply one breath.” 

Diran 
Puesto que al contrario sea, 
Que venistes a mi casa, 
Por ver 4 mi hermana; y puesta 
En buena opinion su fama, 
Esta a pique de perderla; 
Que el honor es cristal puro, 
Que con un soplo se quiebra. 


(Acto I, Escena XI.) 


The King makes no reply to this, but returns to the palace, taking 
Busto with him, and leaving Arias, his attendant, to arrange for a 
meeting with Estrella. Busto expresses his doubts in the following 
words: 
“Great favors are these; great honor is the King showing 
me; God grant that it be for some good!” 


Muchas mercedes son estas; 

Gran favor el Rey me hace: 

; Plegue 4 Dios que por bien sea! 
(Acto I, Escena XI.) 
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The next evening Busto’s maidservant allows the King to enter 
the house, but before he reaches Estrella’s room he is discovered by 
Busto, who is returning earlier than usual. He meets the King near © 
the door to Estrella’s room, and demands to know who the stranger 

is, for the King has covered his face. The King answers: “A man.” 
- Busto draws his sword and again demands to know who is the 
intruder who has dared to profane his sister’s room. He will not 
believe that one who comes disguised, muffled, and so abashed, comes 
to honor him, and so when the King declares that he is the King, 
Busto at first treats him as an impostor and threatens to kill him. 
When the King repeats who it is, Busto answers: 


“So much the less do I believe you, for the name of King 
does not befit these actions, since it is the King who gives 
honor. You seek my dishonor.” (Acto II, Escena V.) 

So sharply does he reprimand the King, whom he still treats as an 
impostor, though he is now convinced it is the King, that the latter 
draws his sword. As he begins to fight, Busto shows the importance 
of honor when he says: “My honor alone reigns in me.” (Acto II, 
Escena V.) This brings out the idea that a mere visitor to a sister 
could harm her reputation, and that through her dishonor would 
come the dishonor of a brother. 

The King, alone and undisturbed, leaves the house, but before 
he reaches the castle, Busto has avenged himself and Estrella by 
killing their slave and hanging her body on the gate of the royal 
palace. In her hand she holds the betraying paper which the King 
had given her granting her liberty in exchange for the free entrance 
into Estrella’s room. 

This, of course, necessitates Busto’s leaving Seville, but before 
his departure he wishes to betroth Estrella to Sancho Ortiz in order 
that she may be free from the power of the King. He warns her to 
be silent because his honor demands it. 

Busto is not the only one to seek revenge. The King plots to 
have Busto killed secretly and he chooses as his agent Sancho Ortiz, 
the man who is to be Estrella’s husband. Just as Sancho receives the 
glad news from Estrella that she will marry him, he reads the note 
from the King, which names the man he is to kill. Busto is the man. 
Sancho realizes all the consequences connected with the deed, yet he 
obeys the King, because, as Busto said, “the King is king” (Acto I, 
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Escena IX). He kills Busto who has set out to look for him in 
order to tell him his plans. 

After the death of her brother, Estrella seeks an audience with 
the King to request that he grant her permission to judge the 


murderer. Her words to the King befit the valor which is native 
to her family: 


“If a Tabera died, there still remained a Tabera, and if his 
dishonor was caused by my face, I shall so mutilate it with 
my hands that it will be a cause of fright to even the most 
tyrannical.” 


Si un Tabera murié, quedé un Tabera: 
Y si su deshonor esta en mi cara, 
Yo la pondré de suerte con mis manos, 
Que espanto sea entre los mas tiranos. 


(Acto III, Escena III.) 


Estrella succeeds in getting Sancho out of prison, but he refuses 
to live since by so doing he offends her, and it is but honorable of 
him to avenge her with his death. His refusal to confess the motive 
of his crime finally forces the King to admit that he had commanded 
it. The King then tries to fulfill his promise to give to Sancho in 
marriage the lady he wished. Estrella answers that she is married ; 
but in response to the words of the King: 


“Estrella, this is my promise. I am King and I must keep 
my word. What do you answer me?” 
She says, 


“Your will be done; I am his.” (Acto III, Escena XVIII.) 


As in the Poema del Cid, the King had complete power over his 
vassals, but he recognizes that, although he could force them to 
marry, he could not bring about their happiness together, because 
of the death that lies between them. So true to each other’s honor 
are Sancho and Estrella that although they adore each other, they 
are unwilling to marry, and the King yields to the force of circum- 
stances. 

In the preceding drama the fact that powers of life and death 
were vested in kings was not as distasteful and revolting to our 
modern ideas and ideals as were the iron laws (and particular refer- 
ence is made to the jus primae noctis) existing during the Middle 
Ages under the feudal system, These laws and obligations, unjust 
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though they were, had to be and were accepted and entered into as 
a matter of course, so that in El Mejor Alcalde el Rey there is nothing 
really unusual. The theme for this drama by Lope de Vega has been 
taken from an historical incident recorded in the Primera Crénica 
General of Alfonso el Sabio.*® 

Sancho, an hidalgo, attached to the feudal estate of Don Tello, 
asks for the hand of Elvira, whose beauty and virtues are a source 
of pride to her father Nufo. The latter recognizes his lord’s rights 
and advises Sancho to ask permission of his master, Don Tello, for 
the wedding to take place (Acto I, Escena III). Don Tello and 
his sister, Feliciana, are very generous in their gifts and even promise 
to attend the wedding. The preparations are hastened and the guests 
arrive. When Elvira appears Don Tello is so dazzled by her beauty 
that he exercises his lordly rights and refuses to let the priest 
solemnize the wedding that day. The only excuse he gives is that 
he wishes to honor them more. No one understands his reason, 
although they all seem to have a premonition of trouble; but like 
good villanos they submit to his will. 

Acting upon the custom that to announce the engagement was 
equivalent to being married, Elvira calls Sancho her esposo and asks 
him to come to her room that night: 

Ya eres, Sancho, mi marido. 
Vén esta noche a mi puerta. 
(Acto I, Escena XIII.) 


Before Sancho arrives, Don Tello and some servants carry Elvira 
off as she opens the door for him whom she thought to be Sancho. 
The aged, helpless father hears his daughter’s cries and immediately 
guesses the truth. Sancho, who arrives just after the incident, plans 
on going with Nufio to Don Tello the first thing in the morning. 
Both of them have confidence in Elvira, and Nufig says: 

“TI am sure that there is no strength or pleading that is 
able to conquer her.” 
Yo fio, Sancho, de Elvira, 


Que no haya fuerza ni ruegos 
Que la puedan conquistar. 


(Acto I, Escena XVII.) 


The next Jornada opens with a scene between Don Tello and 
Elvira. She absolutely refuses to yield to his pleading or his threats. 
She frankly beseeches him to return her to her “husband,” for she is 
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a girl of honor, and what he wishes to do is to rob her of the very 


life that Heaven granted her by giving her honor; therefore she 
must defend herself: 


“Let us not have any more arguments, sire. I am a woman 


and I am in love; you will not be able to prevail upon me at 
all.” 


Y no traigamos aqui 

Mas argumentos, Sefior. 
Soy mujer y tengo amor: 
Nada has de alcanzar de mi. 


(Acto II, Escena I.) 


Feliciana knows of her brother’s rights, but nevertheless she 
pleads with him to cease his insistence for a few days, and she 
rebukes him for his harshness toward the girl. At this moment Nufio 
and Sancho come to the castle and Elvira is hidden, but she hears 
the pleadings of her father and her lover and the statement by Don 
Tello that he does not know her whereabouts, and that the abductor 
will be punished by him. Elvira’s appearance at this time gives the 
lie to his declaration. 

This short meeting only gave her more strength, for as Nufo and 
Sancho were being driven from the house and Sancho says 

Escucha, Elvira, mi bien; 
Yo me dejaré matar. 
Elvira answers 
Yo ya me sabré guardar 
Aunque mil muertes me dén. 
(Acto II, Escena VI.) 


After seeing his authority so defied, Don Tello becomes the more 
determined to break down the girl’s reserve or have revenge on her. 
His sister again pleads with him and suggests that she talk to Elvira: 

“For a woman who is honorable cannot be conquered by 
any human interests, that is certain.” 


Porque una mujer 
Que es honrada, es caso llano 
Que no la podra vencer 
Ningun interés humano. 


(Acto II, Escena IX.) 


Since the father and lover get absolutely no satisfaction from 
Don Tello, but on the contrary a rain of blows, their only other 
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recourse is their King, Alfonso VII. Sancho decides to go to Leon 
to lay his case before the King, because he is known throughout the 
land for his justice and mercy. No sooner has the King heard 
Sancho’s complaint, than he has a letter written, which he seals, 
ordering Don Tello to surrender Elvira. Very humbly Sancho pre- 
sents the letter to Don Tello; but this only adds fuel to the flames and 
Don Tello again declares his rights to do as he pleases, especially 
since Elvira and Sancho were not joined in matrimony by the priest: 


“Commoner, if I have taken that woman away from you, 
I am who I am, and I rule in what I command, as does the King 
in his castile” : 
Villano, si os he quitado 
Esa mujer, soy quien soy, 
Y aqui reino en lo que mando, 
Como el rey en su Castilla; 


(Acto II, Escena XIII.) 


That Don Tello would dare to defy the King’s commands is 
incomprehensible to Sancho. He decides to return to Leon and 
report to the King. Immediate preparations are made for the King 
to go incognito to Galicia to punish Don Tello himself. The story 
of Elvira as told by Sancho is verified by several servants. The King 
then proceeds to the home of Don Tello. In the meanwhile Elvira 
has been taken to a distant lodge where Don Tello accomplishes his 
villainous desire. 

The King is announced to Don Tello as Yo and not until the 
King says 

Pues yo soy el Rey, villano. 
(Acto III, Escena XVIII.) 


does Don Tello cease to defy him. He then pleads for pardon and 
tries to excuse himself by saying that Elvira was not Sancho’s wife. 

“It is enough that she wished to be” (Acto III, Escena XVIII) is 
the King’s curt reply. He then forces Don Tello to marry Elvira to 
avenge the girl’s honor, and then has Don Tello executed in punish- 
ment for his offense. Elvira is then given to Sancho to whom she 
brings through her widow’s rights a dowry of one-half of Don 
Tello’s property. 

We must bear in mind that Alfonso recognizes that Don Tello 
was entirely within his rights even if the marriage had been per- 
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formed. However, we rejoice that there was one who had authority 
and a sense of justice, and who would use his influence to stamp out 
a custom that was such an insult to womanhood. 


d) TIRSO DE MOLINA 


Gabriel Téllez, better known by his pseudonym as El Maestro 
Tirso de Molina, draws his women out of their conventional setting 
and endows them with a freedom of action and an energy which it 
was impossible to attribute to a Spanish woman as such.** 

According to the critic Alberto Lista, “Tirso, naturally malignant 
and satirical, either because he did not believe in love as a moral 
passion, or because his relations in the world were not the most 
scrupulous, always painted his women as frivolous, fickle, flighty, 
vain, and capricious, thus departing from the example of Lope de 
Vega, who always attributed to his women the gift of tenderness and 
constancy ; and perhaps the popularity of Lope’s “comedias” was due 
to this propensity of his great soul, just as the discredit into which 
those of Tirso fell in the seventeenth century was due to the fact 
that he had painted his women with a certain coloring that cannot 
be tolerated in a chivalrous epoch.”*? 

Blanca de los Rios insists that this criticism is not just, because 
he judged Tirso before reading his theater, in fact when Tirso, his 
life, his mind, and his letters were still unknown. To invent one or 
many women who act with levity or who are coquettish or free does 
not prove the immorality of the life of the inventor nor does it lower 
his concept of feminine virtue. 

Before entering into an analysis of his drama, let us note why 
Tirso was well fitted to know and describe feminine psychology. 
First of all he was exceptionally constituted, gifted, and situated in 
a time and society to make him an unique author of psychological 
giants and of living personages. His cloistered life with its 
atmosphere of mysticism, his sharp observations of reality, and his 
natural gift to make the invisible and the external become flesh and 
blood — all of these explain the variety and extent of his artistic 
faculties.** It was from the Bible, steeped in realism, from mysti- 
cism, teacher of the mechanism of the soul, and from life, or con- 
temporary reality, which he observed with eyes of love, that Tirso 
drew his great art.®® 
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And because Tirso accepted human life and the soul as God and 
time made them; because he transferred them to his art; because 
when he used them he lent them the ardor of his life and the light 
of his soul; because of this, reality, full of grace and health, was 
wholly delivered to him; and his work, confounded with life itself, 
continues living with the perpetual youth of nature, renascent and 
always new. Tirso peopled his stage with woman, not one woman 
but woman in body and soul, the sex in its psychophysical reality. 

In Don Gil de las Calzas lerdes the prime agent is Donia Juana 
who, disguised in male garb, pursues her recreant lover, outwits the 
other women wooed by him or seeking to captivate him, and eventu- 
ally wins him for herself. Don Martin, the lover, has promised to 
marry Dofia Juana, but his father, well aware of his son’s obligation 
to Dofia Juana, imperturbably arranges a disguise by means of which 
his son, as Don Gil, is to woo Donia Inés in Madrid. 

Quintana, Dofa Juana’s servant and confidant in her pursuit, 
meets Don Martin and tells him of the plight of his mistress. Don 
Martin sees the villany of his actions and is resolved to amend his 
way and make reparation by returning to Valladolid (Acto II, 
Escena VII). 

No sooner, however, had he made up his mind to do so, than Don 
Juan, his rival for the favor of Dofia Inés, challenges him to add to 
his reputation of being a lover that of being brave. To accept the 
challenge on such grounds is not agreeable to Don Martin who, 
in turn, suggests that both of them court Dofia Inés, and if Don Juan 
wins her they are not to fight. Knowing that the wish of her father, 
who favors Don Martin, will have weight with Donia Inés, Don Juan 
demands that Don Martin cease courting her or fight. Don Martin’s 
reply to this is: 

“It would be a nice bit of folly to lose, perchance, this 
opportunity, would it not? If I succeed in what I am trying, 

is it not stupid imprudence to risk what I already have se- 

cure? It would indeed be fine, by Heaven, that, after having 

won her, if I do not kill you, you should kill me, thus causing 
me to lose such a beautiful wife, and that, after | had acquired 
the name of being her promised husband, I should leave her 


still a maiden for you. Indeed not; allow me to enjoy the 
charm of Dofia Inés and then after a month we shall fight.” 


(Acto IT, Escena VIII.) 
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Not content with this show of the contempt in which he holds 
woman, he furthermore tries to excuse his absolute neglect of ful- 
filling his promise to Dofia Juana thus: 


“If Dofia Inés is determined and consents to be my wife, 
Dofia Juana will be forgiving and my love will turn, even 
though it wished to take me to Valladolid; the property and 
beauty of Dofia Inés excuse my guilt.” (Acto II, Escena IX.) 
When Quintana comes to him with the story of Dofia Juana’s 
pretended death, his grief is only momentary for he immediately sees 
that the road is clear for him to court Donia Inés, and he gives as 
his excuse: 


“Tf Dofia Juana has died and my avaricious father has 
commanded me to try this sad marriage, not to carry it to an 
end would be in a way an insult to myself.” (Acto III, 
Escena I.) 


Later, when Don Diego comes to demand vengeance of Don 
Martin because of his daughter’s death, Don Martin claims that he. 
is not to blame (Acto III, Escena XIX). True, the whole is simply 
schemed by Dojia Juana in order to win Don Martin, but the mere 
fact that he, at the very outset, does not deny the possibility of any 
guilt on his part, shows his insincere relations and the worthlessness 
of his promises. 

After Dofia Juana reveals her identity, Don Martin kisses her 
hand and takes her as his wife even in the presence of her father 
(Acto III, Escena XXII). We are surprised that Dofia Juana is 
willing to choose Don Martin as a husband in the face of evidence 
of such promiscuousness in courting and wooing, but she has always 
considered him as her lord even though she has expressed her feel- 
ings against him, as she has against her rival when she says: 


. . Lam delighted because she herself [meaning Dofia Inés] 
is experiencing some of the grief that she has caused me.” 
(Acto III, Escena VII.) 


In tracing the development of the pundonor from its introduction 
by Torres Naharro, we find that after him one of the first Spanish 
dramatists to treat of this theme was Juan de la Cueva. 

We are dealing with him at this point, as was mentioned in 
Chapter VII, because in his work El Infamador we have, in its 
earliest literary form, the old legend of the “libertine” of Seville, 
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which was a purely Spanish creation. It is in Leucino of El 
Infamador that we find the character which was to be the Don Juan 
type, eternalized by Tirso de Molina in El Burlador de Sevilla y 
Convidado de Piedra, and repopularized for modern times in Don 
Juan Tenorio by Zorrilla. Don Juan has become, in a far different 
way, as world-famous as his compatriot, Don Quijote. 

Leucino is a rich gallant, of noble family, who covets Eliodora, 
the only woman whose honor his money has not been able to buy. 
However, he has not given up trying to conquer her, especially not 
when his maidservant, after having gone to plead his case with 
Eliodora, returns all beaten up by her servants. Leucino vows to 
avenge her, and declares his intention to hunt Eliodora out and use 
force, if necessary, to gratify his desire (Jornada I). 

He meets Eliodora, who is out for a walk with her maid, and, 
with the aid of one of his servants, immediately tries to force his 
demand upon her. Her refusal to listen to him draws forth a violent 
statement of his decision : 


“For, Eliodora, | am determined to die, or to kill you, or 
to accomplish what I have set out to do today.” 


Pues, Eliodora, yo estoy 
Determinado a morir, 

O darte muerte, 0 cumplir 
El fin que pretendo hoy. 


(Jornada I.) 
To this she answers: 


“You may well kill me, forced on by your passion, but not 
gratify your desires, nor glory over your victory.” 
Bien podras sacarme el alma, 
Forgado de tu passion, 
Mas cumplir tu pretension 
No, ni honrarte con tal palma. 


(Jornada 1.) 


Felicina, her maid, is as solicitous for the honor of her mistress 
as though her own honor were at stake. She holds Leucino and 
refuses to let him go even though he pierce her heart with his sword. 
The goddess Nemesis intervenes and thus gives Eliodora an oppor- 
tunity to escape. This forces Leucino to plan another way to over- 
come her. 
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In the ensuing struggle to conquer her virtue, Eliodora kills one 
of Leucino’s servants. Upon the arrival of the watch she is 
accused of murder by the cowardly Leucino. She is condemned to 
death. The father of each of the two desires the death of his own 
child, whom he considers guilty of a great offence. 

The attitude taken by Eliodora’s father to kill his daughter is 
revolting to us, but he justifies his act on the ground that his 
daughter has dishonored him. Even though he is a man and laments 
his sorrows, he overcomes these feelings, since he has been so 
insulted by his daughter that he does not regret her death, although 
he does regret his honor stained.*° In order that he might the better 
hide his dishonor, rather than have her brought to justice, he sends 
her poison,”' which, when handed to her, changes into flowers by 
some preternatural power. Leucino finally confesses his crime and 
proves the innocence of Eliodora. The cowardice, shown by Leucino, 
is peculiar to this version. 

Tirso de Molina is the first who shows the character of Don Juan 
with its undaunted courage, united to an unmixed depravity that 
asks only for selfish gratification, and to a cold, relentless humor that 
continues to jest when, amidst the awful visitations of an unseen 
world, he is surrounded by the terrors of a supernatural retribution. 

It is in El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de Piedra that Tirso 
de Molina has created the Don Juan who has gone through the world 
followed by a shuddering interest that at once marks what is most 
peculiar in its conception. Notwithstanding the moral atrocities 
involved, the character is picturesque. 

In Naples, Don Juan, who is disguised as Duke Octavio, dis- 
honors in the palace the Duke's fiancée, Isabella, a royal duchess. 
When she discovers his deception, she has Don Juan taken prisoner 
by the guards of the palace. With the aid of his uncle, however, he 
escapes, and flees to Spain. He is shipwrecked, but succeeds in 
swimming to shore, with his servant Catalinon. He is succored 
by a fisher-maiden, Tisbea, whom he infatuates with his protestations 
of love. Catalinén rebukes him for his intention, calling it a villain- 
ous recompense for the hospitality shown them, and he prophesies 
his end when he says: 


“Those of you who are false and deceive women in that 
way will pay for it with death.” 


| 
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Los que fingis y engafiais 
las mujeres desa suerte 
lo pagaréis en la muerte. 
(Jornada I, Escena XV, 903-905.) 


Trusting in his promise of marriage, Tisbea yields to his desire, only 
to find herself dishonored and deserted. 

Upon his return to Seville he meets an old friend, whose praises 
of the beauty of his own sweetheart present her as being so attractive 
that Don Juan treacherously takes advantage of this confidence and 
plans to see the girl. He confesses that this action harmonizes with 
his reputation, since, as he says: 


“All Seville calls me the ‘Libertine’ and the greatest pleas- 
ure that can exist for me is to deceive a woman and dishonor 
her.” 

Sevilla 4 voces me llama 

el Burlador, y el mayor 
gusto que en mi puede haber 
es burlar una mujer 

y dejalla sin honra. 


(Jornada II, Escena VIII, 268-272.) 


Disguised as the girl’s lover he has almost succeeded in his dis- 
honorable attempt when Dofia Ana calls her father, who appears 
immediately. In the duel which follows, Don Gonzalo is killed. 
This act on the part of Don Juan forces him to flee again. In his 
last words Don Gonzalo gives the theme for the secondary plot: 

“T am dead; there is no blessing that I expect. My fury 


will follow you, for you are a traitor and the traitor is a 
traitor because he is a coward.” 


Muerto soy; no hay bien que aguarde. 
Seguirate mi furor, 
que eres traidor, y el traidor 
es traidor porque es cobarde. 


(Jornada II, Escena XV, 544-547.) 


The following evening, his presence at the rural wedding is taken 
as an ill omen by the groom, and such it proves to be. Relying on 
the fact that the common people pay more attention to honor than 
do others (Jornada III, Escena III, 101-104), he defames the bride 
and thus wins his point. His solemn oaths to marry her.mean nothing 
whatsoever to him. 
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While passing a cemetery he notices an imposing statue on 

which he reads: 

“Here the most loyal servant of the 

Lord awaits vengeance on a traitor.” 

(Jornada III, Escena XI, 450-452.) 

Don Juan recognizes his victim, Don Gonzalo, and in his sacrilegious 
manner tauntingly invites him to supper. When, at the appointed 
hour, the “Stone Guest” arrives, Don Juan is dumbfounded, but soon 
recovers and goes so far as to accept an invitation to take supper 
in the sepulchre. Here he is told that his hour has come: 


“que no hay plazo que no llegue 
ni deuda que no se pague.” 


(Jornada III, Escena XX, 932-933.) 


The fact that Don Juan did not dishonor Dofia Ana (because she 
was aware of the deception in time) does not save him from punish- 
ment for, as Don Gonzalo says: “It makes no difference, for the 
intention was there”: 

No importa, que ya pusiste 
tu intento. 
(Acto III, Escena XX, 965-966.) 


Without giving him time to repent, he kills Don Juan, as God has 
willed it: 
Dios 
me manda que asi te mate, 
castigando tus delitos. 


(Acto III, Escena XXVI, 1047-1049.) 


Tirso’s Don Juan, as we have just seen, is a brave, foolhardy 
youth who is absolutely devoid of sentiment, craving only the gratifi- 
cation of his carnal desires. Zorrilla in his Don Juan Tenorio has 
made him a lover besides. 

In this version, Don Juan and Don Luis bear the reputation of 
being the most infamous youths of Spain, according to Don Gonzalo, 
but, on the other hand, because of the fact that they pay their 
accounts, the innkeeper considers them without doubt the most noble 
youths of Spain (Acto I, Escena V). 

To settle a question as to which of the two could do more wrong, 
with better success, in one year, they were to meet at this inn and 
compare what they had done. 
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The rumor of this meeting has attracted many people to the inn 
on this particular day, among them Don Gonzalo, father of Dona 
Inés. He has deigned to come to such a tavern in the interest of 
his daughter, who is to marry Don Juan. - If this bet, of which he 
has heard rumors, be true, he prefers to see his daughter dead. His 
first duty is to be a good father and then a good gentleman, for he 
is not willing that a wedding veil be cut into a shroud by Tenorio 
(Acto I, Escena VI). After all, the peace of his home and the 
happiness of his pure and innocent daughter are of prime importance 
and are not to be gambled upon: 

En fin, me importa el sosiego 

de mi casa, y la ventura 

de una hija sencilla y pura, 

y no es para echarlo a juego. 
(Acto I, Escena VII.) 


No sooner has Don Gonzalo seated himself, than Don Diego, 
father of Don Juan, enters. Like a true father, willing to suffer all 
kinds of humiliation, he has come to see for himself if this be really 
his son who is so much discussed (Acto I, Escena VIII). The 
Carnival season allows Don Gonzalo and Don Diego to be masked 
without attracting suspicion. 

In the boastful story told by Don Juan we get the key to his 
character : 


“Wherever | went I defied right, | outraged virtue, I ridi- 
culed all justice, and I betrayed women. I stooped to shep- 
herds’ huts and | mounted to palaces, | scaled convent walls, 
and everywhere | left a bitter memory of myself. I recognized 
nothing as sacred, there was no authority or place that my 
audacity respected; nor did I stop to distinguish between a 
priest and a secular. I provoked whomever I| wished, | fought 
whomever I wished to, and never did I think that he whom I 
killed might have killed me (Acto I, Escena XII). 

So similar are the deeds of Don Luis that the final decision rests 
on the actual number of crimes of different kinds. Don Juan wins 
at this, but Don Luis stipulates another condition which he is confi- 
dent cannot be accomplished. Don Juan not only accepts but boldly 
adds still another condition. Before morning he will place on the 
list of his victims not only what Don Luis proposed, a novice about 
to take her vows, but also Dofia Ana, the fiancée of Don Luis whom 
he is to marry the next day. 
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To take part in such diabolic sinfulness through silence is im- 
possible. Don Gonzalo clearly informs Don Juan that he would 
open his daughter’s grave with his own hand, rather than let her 
marry him (Acto I, Escena XII). 

This threat only incites Don Juan to avow that either Don 
Gonzalo will give Inés to him, or he will take her away by force, 
since he needs just such a woman | Dojia Inés is at the present time 
ina convent] to fulfill the requirement set by Don Luis. 

Don Diego, who up to the present has been a silent listener, but 
who can no longer restrain his anger, declares that he refuses to 
recognize Don Juan as his son and abandons him to his wickedness ; 
but not before he reminds him of the existence of a just God. Don 
Juan's answer to this is: “The day of judgment is far off.”* (Acto I, 
Escena XII.) 

In accepting the added condition, as specified by Don Juan, we 
find a peculiar sense of honor on the part of Don Luis. Respect for 
the honor of any woman was unknown to him, but now that Don 
Juan has threatened to rob him of Dofia Ana, he is willing to die for 
her honor, because he says he really loves her. He accepts because 
he believes it impossible for Don Juan to carry out his part. When, 
however, the truth of the matter makes him realize that it was no 
vain boast, he seeks Don Juan to avenge such a stain, for because of 
what Don Juan has dared, he has left Dofia Ana impossible for 
either himself or Don Juan: 


mas con lo que habéis osado, 
imposible la hais dejadc 
para vos y para mi. 

(Acto IV, Escena VI.) 


Don Juan overcomes obstacles placed in his way by Don Luis, 
whom he has imprisoned in his room, and, with the aid of a maid, he 
takes Dofia Inés from the convent to his estate near Seville. Don 
Gonzalo arrives at the convent just in time to see what has happened 
and he immediately follows in pursuit. 

The next morning we find Don Juan an entirely changed man. 
His declaration of love to Inés seems to have sprung from a heart 
full of the purest ideas. The fact that she loves him, and admits it, 


*Don Juan in El Burlador likewise trusted in a long life, during which 
he would be able to repent later. 
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seems to him to be the will of God to lead him back to righteousness. 
He feels inspired even to virtue and is willing humbly to ask Don 
Gonzalo for her hand (Acto IV, Escena III). 

He soon has an opportunity to do so in reality, for Don Gonzalo 
not long afterward appears on the scene. In all of Don Juan’s 
sincere avowals of true love for Dofia Inés, Don Gonzalo can see only 
a man devoid of all the proverbial daring and valor of which he has 
boasted. Don Juan is driven to kill both Don Gonzalo and Don Luis. 
The civil guards who find the corpses demand vengeance for Inés. 
She, however, adds: “But not against Don Juan.” 

It is evident that in the works of Cueva and Tirso there are 
absolutely no feelings of love for woman. She is looked upon as a 
means of satsfying passion. Zorrilla, however, has made Don Juan 
possess a germ of pure love which found its apotheosis in his love 
for Dofia Inés, when he kneels humbly before Don Gonzalo and 
tries to convince him of his love for his daughter : 


“Never have I bowed my haughty head before any man, 
nor have I supplicated either my father or my king. And since 
I retain at your feet the position in which you see me, believe, 
Don Gonzalo, that I must be sincere.” 


Jamas delante de un hombre 
mi alta cerviz incliné, 

ni he suplicado jamas 

ni a mi padre, ni a -ni rey. 

Y pues conservo a tus plantas 
la postura en que me ves, 
considera, don Gonzalo, 

que raz6n debo tener. 


(Acto IV, Escena IX.) 


Her love, because it is God-given, has power to change his whole 
being, to make an angel of one who was a devil, and to open even 
the gates of Paradise for him. The loss of her love may mean the 
loss of the hope of salvation for him. 

Even though the time and the customs set forth in this drama 
belong to the last years of the reign of Charles V, Don Juan redeems 
himself by placing woman on the pinnacle to which we, in our present 
day, love to raise her, looking upon her as the “Hope of Mankind.” 

To get an estimate of the ideal woman of Tirso we must turn to 
his drama La Prudencia en la mujer. It is an historic drama dealing 
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with the fourteen years of the minority of Ferdinand IV, King of 
Castile, during which time the Queen Dofia Maria governs the 
kingdom and keeps the crown for her son against his uncles, Don 
Juan and Don Enrique, who, in order to acquire the throne, are 
courting her. Another suitor is Don Diego Lopez de Haro, whose 
motives are prompted by love more than by ambition. He is the 
embodiment of all knightly and noble virtues. 

Dona Maria, in the drama, as in history, fortunately possesses 
those superior qualities: judgment, prudence, and intrepidity, which 
make it possible for her to safeguard the rights of the crown and 
the existence of the State.”? 

Her maternal love, her fidelity to the memory of her husband, her 
sense of right and royal dignity make her a heroine queen of history, 
and as such Tirso has admirably painted her in his drama, giving the 
most beautiful lessons of pure loyalty and nobility. 

The Queen learns of the intentions of the suitors whom she 
answers in terms which clearly show what she considers her duty, 
her rights, and her powers: 


“Each of you wishes to be my husband and subject me to 
the right of conquest like a woman who is the spoil of war? 

. So little did I love the King? . . . If, when in sorrowful 
widowhood, the most ordinary woman respects the memory — 
of the most ungrateful husband for one year, ... do you 
wish me, who am queen, . . . to fall from virtue to infamy? 
You deceive yourselves, knights, for neither the crown of this 
kingdom nor the tender infancy of the King is left forsaken. 
. . . Three souls live in me, that of Sancho, . . . that of my 
son, . . . and my own, which contains these other two; see 
if a woman with three souls is not enough for the defense of 
a kingdom. . . . Traitorous and disloyal is he who, in order 
to see himself king, thinks to call himself my husband; be ye 
all against this chaste intention, but if God help me, He alone 
will suffice.” (Jornada I, Escenas II, III.) 


When convinced of the treachery of Don Juan and Don Enrique 
she shows her magnanimous spirit by exhorting them to loyalty 
rather than punishing them, as their deeds deserved. Jn words Don 
Juan and Don Enrique are grateful and loyal, but they persist in 
their evil intention to usurp the throne, and even hire the Jewish 
physician to aid them. 

Nowhere in the drama is the power of a good woman so well 
portrayed as in the scene where the physician is about to poison the 
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King. Her picture, hanging above the door like a guard ready to 
prevent the entrance of harm and evil, detains him and frightens him. 
When she herself appears unexpectedly, it is as though to give life 
to the power of her picture, for his fear betrays his wicked intention. 
How the very goodness of her soul speaks when, with but one look, 
she knows the purpose of the assassin, penetrates into the very depths 
of his thoughts, and makes him confess his crime and punish himself by 
drinking the poison. The justice of this is recognized by the Jew: 
“He who dares to raise his hand against the King deserves 
this reward.” 


Quien contra su rey se atreve 
Es digno de aqueste pago. 


(Jornada II, Escena III.) 


When her soldiers were not paid and the treasury was pressed for 
money, she not only sold her jewels but took off her headdress, 
considering it an honor to be able to sacrifice them. This act and 
the Queen’s whole bearing so impress the merchant that he exclaims: 


“As relics of the sanctity of such a queen do I wish to 
keep them.” 
Como reliquias las quiero 
Guardar de la santidad 
De tal reina. 


(Jornada II, Escena VIII.) 


The plots to dethrone the King still continue, and become thicker 
when the King, at the age of seventeen, is ruler. The youth’s faith 
in his mother is at first undaunted so that he even resents any 
remarks against her: 

“No one speaks ill of my mother here, nor will anyone ever 


be so foolish that he dare in my presence to offend the Christian 
spirit which Spain recognizes in her.” 

Nadie dice mal aqui 

De mi madre, ni tampoco 

Sera ninguno tan loco 

Que ose delante de mi 

Agraviar la cristiandad 

Que Espafia conoce en e!la. 


(Jornada III, Escena II.) 


When Don Juan succeeds in one of his plots to the extent of 
influencing the King to order the arrest of some of the servants of 
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the Queen, she obeys without a murmur, because it is the command 
of the King: 


“If he commands it, obey like loyal vassals, for he has the 
place of God; . . . and if he intends to do the same to me 
[to arrest her| I shall offer him my head.” 


Si él lo manda, obedecer 
Como vasallos leales, 

Que tiene el lugar de Dios: . . 
Y si lo mismo procura 

Hacer de mi, la cabeza 

Le ofreceré. 


(Jornada III, Escena X.) 


She explains her strict obedience with the statement that: “He who 
did not know how to obey never commanded well.” (Jornada III, 
Escena XI.) 

To convince himself of the truth of affairs reported to him by 
Don Juan and Don Enrique, the King visits his mother who, since 
his assuming the reins of government, has been living on one of her 
estates. He sees the truth and grants her power to deal with Don 
Juan as she wishes. Again the Queen shows her clemency by simply 
exiling him. Her kindness is so impressive that the King exclaims: 

“Through your illustrious life you show that there are 
women in Spain who are brave and prudent.” 


Y vuestra Alteza, sefiora, 
Con su vida ilustre ensefa 
Que hay mujeres en Espafia 
Con valor y con prudencia. 


(Jornada III, Escena XVI.) 


The mere fact that Tirso has taken this historic character as the 
heroine of his drama (in which he tries to teach a lesson of the virtue 
of prudence) shows that a good woman was not unappreciated. And 
because of that very same demonstration of appreciation we realize 
that it is the expression of an ideal. 


e) ALARCON 
If the preceding drama has a moral purpose and extols woman, 
in Alarcon’s La Verdad Sospechosa there is no such praise. 
Don Garcia, son of a high-minded father, is returning to Madrid 
from the University of Salamanca. Otherwise amiable and interest- 
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ing, he has an invincible habit of lying. He does not even hesitate 
to say that he is married to another girl, in order to be spared the 
necessity of marrying the one selected by his father. To such an 
extent does he drive this unscrupulous habit, that when he does tell 
the truth it is questioned, and he is forced to marry the girl who is 
not his choice. 

It is in the frivolous manner in which marriage is contracted 
that we see that neither a woman’s desire nor the element of love 
enter into consideration. 

An unusual situation is brought out in Las Paredes Oyen, where 
Dofia Ana takes it upon herself to punish Don Mendo for his 
nonchalance in speaking of her. The fact that Dofia Ana is a widow 
(without male relatives to guard her reputation and honor) forces 
upon her extraordinary obligations and gives her far greater liberty 
of action than is usually enjoyed by Spanish girls. She is free to 
come and go, and, at will, she can even see her suitors in her own 
home, without the presence of a third person. Her social status 
frees her from the necessity of resorting to clandestine interviews, 
and even affects the behavior of Lucrecia, her cousin, who may visit 
her with freedom. 

Don Juan, a patient and unpresumptuous suitor, is making one 
last effort to gain favor with Dofia Ana. He is very careful not to be 
indiscreet : 

“Because honor is so very delicate that the mere knowledge 
that it has been assailed is wont to ruin it.” 


Que como es tan delicada 
La honra, suele perderse 
Solamente con saberse 
Que ha sido solicitada. 


(Acto I, Escena I.) 


Nor would he confide his secret to Beltran if the latter were not 
more of a friend than a servant to him. Dofia Ana recognizes in 
Don Juan a noble knight, but in answer to his declaration of love 
put in such humble terms, she gives him no encouragement. 

Another suitor is Don Mendo, whose redeeming characteristics 
of a winning personality and physical perfection do not save him 
from the punishment he so richly deserves because of his slander. 
To try to gain his point with Dofia Ana he slanders Lucrecia, her 
cousin, neither of whom is immune to his personal charm. 
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Dofia Ana still is in mourning and this prevents her from taking 
an active part in the festivities of San Juan’s Day. Persuaded by her 
servant, she has returned to the city and is an onlooker from the 
window of her home. She overhears Don Mendo make slanderous 
remarks about herself. His motive is to prevent the Duke from 
becoming curious about Dofia Ana, for he fears the Duke as a 
possible rival. She takes Don Mendo’s comments with a mention of 
Don Juan’s name as a prediction that she is to marry Don Juan, 
according to a popular tradition concerning San Juan’s festival. 
This seems absurd to her at this time, because she is in love with 
Don Mendo and cannot believe that she could love a man of Don 
Juan’s appearance, the very sight of which is obnoxious to her ( Acto 
I, Escena XX, 942-944). 

Her servant, Celia, encourages her by assuring her that Love 
can make her love him and that a sensible woman does not pay atten- 
tion to beauty or elegance in a man, for a man’s nobility is his beauty 
and his knowledge is his elegance: 

En el hombre no has de ver 
La hermosura o gentiliza: 


Su hermosura es la nobleza, 
Su gentileza el saber. 


(Acto II, Escena V, 495-498.) 
Since the beginning of loving is to cease disliking, 
Principio es de querer bier 


El dejar de querer mal. 
(Acto II, Escena V, 517-518) 


Dofia Ana is beginning to make room in her heart for Don Juan. 
Don Mendo tries to make amends for his offensive remarks but 
Dofia Ana answers: 


“And since I know them, you may well take leave of my 
favors, and on all occasions speak well, for walls have ears.” 
Y pues las sé, bien te puedes 
Despedir de mis favores, 
Y a toda ley hablar bien, 
Porque las paredes oyen. 


(Acto II, Escena IX, 713-716.) 


Angered by her disdain, Don Mendo plans to attack her coach as she 
is returning to the city. Don Juan and the Duke have disguised as 
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coachmen and defend Dofia Ana from Don Mendo’s daring so 
bravely that it causes both Dofa Ana and Don Mendo to suspect their 
identity, since such courage is unusual in servants of that class. 

Dofia Ana, who has been told by Don Mendo that her reputation 
has been questioned because of the action of the coachmen in her 
behalf, answers by presenting Don Juan as her husband, thus remov- 
ing the cause of any gossip: 


Esto los cocheros son 

Por quien mi opinion se infama; 
Y por quitar a la fama 

De mi afrenta la ocasidn, 

Le doy la mano de esposa 

A Don Juan. 


(Acto III, Escena XIX, 919-924.) 


That a woman takes it upon herself to punish slander is an 
unusual situation, as stated at the outset of this discussion. Yet her 
social position as a widow makes it possible. 


f) CALDERON 


The truth of the old conceptions both of faith and of morals is 
everywhere assumed as not only undisputed but indisputable. The 
traditional creed, the traditional views of man’s duty and woman's 
honor, that Spanish caballeros had held for centuries, are adopted by 
Calder6n as the only true and indeed permissible ideas in his 
dramas.** 

Returning to the treatment of the “point of honor” as a theme, 
we meet in E/] Médico de su Honra what might be called “honor- 
madness,” which is carried to such an extreme that on mere suspicion 
the innocent wife is bled to death. 

Don Enrique, the Infante, was at one time in love with Dofia 
Mencia, who is now married to Don Gutierre, a nobleman of very 
sensitive honor. Don Enrique is accidentally thrown into her pres- 
ence, and although he learns that she is married, his love for her is 
revived. She is sincere in her affection for her husband and true to 
him, and it is contrary to her will that Don Enrique again visits her. 
She wonders at his boldness: 


“Did you thus enter my house, without fearing that 
through doing so you might harm a woman and offend a 
noble and illustrious vassal ?” 
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Desta suerte... 

Entrasteis .. . 

En mi casa, sin temer, 

Que asi 4 una muger destruye, 
Y que asi ofende a un vasallo 
Tan generoso é ilustre? 


(Jornada II, Escena III.) 


When surprised by the early return of her husband, she demands 
that Don Enrique hide, for the honor of a woman ought to force him 
to do even more than that: 


El honor de una muger 
A mas que esto ha de obligaros. 


(Jornada II, Escena IV.) 


Although guiltless, Dofia Mencia is so anxious to avoid the 
presence of her husband that she offers to prepare some supper for 
him. In answer to his protest that a slave can do it, she shows her 
dutiful and subservient attitude toward him by saying: 


“Is not a slave going to do it, sire? | am one and I am 
to be one.” 
2 Ya, sefor, no va una esclava? 
Yo lo soy, y lo he de ser. 


(Jornada II, Escena V.) 


When she re-enters, she informs him that she found a man hidden 
in her room. This seems to her to be the only way to avoid being 
considered an accomplice by her husband. He immediately begins a 
search. Realizing what this might reveal, she purposely puts out the 
light, thus leaving him in total darkness. Notwithstanding the lack 
of light, Don Gutierre found a dagger which Don Enrique had left 
in Dofia Mencia’s room. This confirms his fears that there really 
had been someone in the house, even though he could not find him. 

There is no rage, no thirst for vengeance in his actions, but deep 
reasoning as to just what he should do. The fear of publicity of 
any stain on his honor seems paramount in his mind: 


“The first medicine is to close all the doors on this injury, 
and to stop the evil. The first diet which the physician of his 
own honor prescribes and orders is silence, which means 
guarding one’s speech and being patient.” 


La primera medicina, 
Cerrar al dafio las puertas, 


| 
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Atajar al mal los pasos. 

Y asi os receta y ordena 
El médico de su honra 
Primeramente la dieta 

Del silencio, que es guardar 
La boca, tener paciencia: 


(Jornada IT, Escena XVI.) 


He even suggests that Dofia Mencia die in such a way that no one 
may guess it, since his hidden grievance demands a hidden ven- 
geance: 

Y que agravio, que es oculto, 

Oculta venganza pide, 

Muera Mencia de suerte, 

Que ninguno lo imagine. 

(Jornada III, Escena III.) 


But before affairs reach such a point, he prays that Heaven deprive 
him of life in order that he may not see the tragedy of so unfor- 
tunate a love: 


Pero antes que llegue a esto, 
La vida el cielo me quite, 
Porque no vea tragedias 
De un amor tan infelice. 


(Jornada III, Escena III.) 


His feeling for his wife is deep, and the thought that she is to 
blame is repulsive to him. When relating his fear to the King, he 
again spoke of the honesty, chastity, and fidelity of his wife. But 
men like him do not need to see an insult ; a mere thought, suspicion, 
or guess is enough to force them to defend their honor. He informs 
his King in order that the latter may prevent the damage that does 
not really exist (Jornada III, Escena 1). 

He experiences a revulsion of feeling and protest against the 
hard laws of honor which demand that an innocent one die; but his 
honor is in danger and there is not an hour to lose: 

2 Qué injusta ley condena, 
Que muera el inocente, y que padezca? 
A peligro estais, honor, 
No hay hora en vos, que no sea 
Critica ; 

(Jornada II, Escena XVI.) 
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News is brought to Mencia that Don Enrique is leaving because 
of her. To prevent this publicity she feels in duty bound to write him 
a letter. She has written but a few lines when her husband suddenly 
snatches the paper from her and she faints. He is now convinced 
and plans his actions with deliberation: he dismisses all the ser- 
vants, locks the house, and writes his message on the letter: 


“My love adores thee, but my honor hates; 

And while the one must strike, the other warns. 
Two hours hast thou of life. Thy soul is Christ’s ; 
O, save it, for thy life thou canst not save!’’"* 


“El amor te adora, el honor te aborrece; y asi el uno te mata, 
y el otro te avisa. Dos horas tienes de vida; cristiana eres, salva el 
alma, que la vida es imposible.”—( Jornada III, Escena X.) 


At the end of the allotted time, Don Gutierre returns with a 
surgeon whom he forces to bleed his wife to death. She had pre- 
pared to die, and as the physician does the husband’s bidding, the 
victim makes no resistance but repeatedly sighs: 


“T die innocent; may Heaven not take vengeance on you 
for my death.” 


. inocente muero; 
El! cielo no te demande 
Mi muerte. 
(Jornada III, Escena XVI.) 


The surgeon relates the story to the King, who rushes to see 
Don Gutierre. He demands that the latter marry Leonor, whom Don 
Gutierre was in honor bound to have married long before. He tries 
to excuse himself, but the King is peremptory in his demand, sug- 
gesting that he use the same remedy he has invented in case of the 


recurrence of any wrong to his honor. Don Gutierre explains his 
actions thus: 


“T deal, my lord, in honor, and so place 
A bloody hand upon my door to mark 
My honor is by blood made good.”’*® 
Trato en honor, y asi pongo 
Mi mano en sangre bafiada 
A la puerta; que el honor 
Con sangre, sefior, se lava. 


(Jornada III, Escena XX.) 


To us this play seems to violate all principles of Christian morality 
on the part of the husband, but it is in accord with the national 
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temper of those times, when a stain on one’s honor had to be washed 
out with blood, even though that blood were innocent. 

It has frequently been said that the plays of Calderon typify 
Spanish nationality of the seventeenth century in its most concrete 
form, and contain just what is summed up in the expression Dios, el 
Rey y mi Dama, In El Alcalde de Zalamea Calderon depicts a spirit 
of lawlessness in such an effective way that the conduct of the 
Captain is branded as a dastardly act. This villain is a representative 
of a type of soldier whose brutal instincts are uppermost and who 
will allow nothing whatsoever to stand in the way of gratifying 
them. The military class possessed special privileges and it was 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the magistrates, so that such out- 
rages as that at Zalamea were not uncommon. 

Orders have been received by the Captain that they are to remain 
in Zalamea until further notice. The officers are to be quartered in 
the town. The sergeant has been assigned to the house of Pedro 
Crespo, father of the most beautiful girl in town. As a precaution 
the father makes his daughter and her cousin hide in some secluded 
rooms, to which the girls only half willingly retreat. Inés says: 

“I consider it foolish to guard a woman, if she does not 
wish to guard herself.” ( Jornada I, Escena X. ) 
The Captain through trickery gains entrance into the rooms, but 
Isabel reminds him that as a soldier he has a special duty toward 
women : 
“Men like you are to defend women, if not for what they 


are, just because they are women; and that is enough, since 
you are who you are.” ( Jornada I, Escena XV.) 


As a consequence of their intrusion, Juan, the brother, and Crespo 
realize the futility of their attempt to guard the girls. Don Lope de 
Figueroa relieves the situation by ordering all troops to leave the 
town, for which Crespo is very grateful, since it relieves him of 
feeling obliged to avenge himself for the wrong that might be done 
him, however slight that wrong might be. So firm is Crespo in 
what concerns his honor that even if it were a general he would 
kill him for daring to dishonor him in the slightest degree. Though 
he knows that the King could deprive him of his life and goods, the 
King cannot touch his honor, for that belongs to the soul (Jornada I, 
Escena XVIII). 
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Juan goes, as a soldier, with the troops; but before leaving, his 
father gives him advice, which influences his attitude toward women: 


“Never speak ill of women; the most humble, I tell you, 
is worthy of esteem, because, after all, of them we were born.” 


No hables mal de las mujeres; 

La mas humilde, te digo 

Que es digna de estimacién, 

Porque, al fin, dellas nacimos. 
(Jornada II, Escena XXI.) 


Isabel, who is happy that, because of the departure of the soldiers, 
her freedom has been restored to her, has seated herself in the door- 
way. Suddenly Don Alvaro, the Captain, carries her off to a nearby 
mountain. Crespo, his sword in hand, tries to follow his daughter, 
but the soldiers prevent it by tying him to a tree. Juan, who is on 
his way to join the troops, hears the cries of a woman and goes to 
defend her. He fights the Captain and wounds him. 

At dawn Isabel wanders about, not knowing what course to take, 
since to return to her home without honor would give her brother 
a right to kill her (Jornada III, Escena 1). By chance she comes 
to the place where her father is tied. She tells her story and begs her 
father to kill her 


“So that it may be said of you that you killed your daughter 
in order to give life to your honor.” 


Para que de ti se diga 

Que por dar vida a tu horor 

Diste la muerte a tu hija. 
(Jornada III, Escena II.) 


The father consoles her and together they return to the town to aid 
Juan and to kill the Captain. 

Just at this point Crespo has been elected Alcalde. He immediately 
exercises the power of this new office to arrest the Captain, whose 
wound was not so very grave. The Captain objects to being placed 
under civil rule, but Crespo accuses him of having dishonored his 
daughter and of having thus sullied the illustrious name of his family 
which had been immaculate for centuries. He demands that the 
Captain marry his daughter, an act that would in no wise dim the 
honor of the Captain’s children, since the rank of the father is what 
is considered, not that of the mother (Jornada III, Escena VIII). 
This request is spurned. Then exercising his right as Alcalde, Crespo 
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has the Captain imprisoned and swears vengeance. When Juan 
reaches town and learns of his sister’s fate he draws his dagger, 
ready to kill her, but the Alcalde has him arrested for having attacked 
his superior officer. 

News of this has reached Don Lope, who is indignant at the 
treatment received by his soldiers. He demands their release, but 
Crespo is obstinate. The King arrives and demands an explanation. 
The one given is satisfactory to the King although he suggests that 
the Captain as a gentleman should have been beheaded instead of 
being garrotted. Isabel is sent to a convent, Juan is freed, and 
Crespo is made Alcalde for life. 

In this play we see a considerable advance in the attitude of men 
toward their honor and toward their women. An innocent woman 
is not made to pay the penalty for‘the outrage done through her by 
an outsider to the honor of her family. Her father takes his ven- 
geance upon the man by whom the insult was offered. 


Sytv1a M. Vo_-MER 
Junior CoLLecEe 
Et Paso, Texas 
[To be continued] 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EL CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS DE MADRID 
Inauguracién de los cursos de verano del afio 1925 


En la noche del 13 de julio se celebré la inauguracién de estos cursos en el 
aula magna de la Residencia de Estudiantes. Presidio el Sr. D. Elias Tormo, 
Vicerrector de la Universidad Central. A la derecha del Sr. Tormo estaban 
sentados los sefiores Ramon Menéndez Pidal y Homero Seris y a la izquierda el 
Sr. Castro y el Profesor Erwin K. Mapes de la Universidad de Iowa. 

El Profesor Mapes hizo uso primero de la palabra, en nombre de los pro- 
fesores y estudiantes norteamericanos matriculados en el curso. Habl6é luego el 
Sr. Menéndez Pidal y finalmente el Sr. Tormo, que dié la mas cordial bienvenida 
a todos los estudiantes extranjeros. El poeta Alberti led por ultimo algunas de 
sus poesias. Los discursos del Sr. Mapes y del Sr. Menéndez Pidal publicamos a 
continuacion. 

Discurso del Sr. Mapes: 


Los Cursos EsPpECIALES PARA EXTRANJEROS 
SENoR PRESIDENTE, SENORAS SENORES : 


El sostenimiento de cursos especiales para extranjeros es un movimiento 
cultural que adquiere cada dia mas fuerza, no solamente en Espajfia, sino en otros 
muchos paises de Europa. En la Universidad de Paris, por ejemplo, se dan desde 
el fin de la guerra mundial una serie de cursos para estudiantes de otras naciones, 
los cuales vuelven siempre a su pais llenos de entusiasmo por la cultura francesa. 
Prosperan estos cursos porque la idea que los anima es légica. La mayor parte 
de los males que afligen a la humanidad son debidos a que los naturales de un 
pais no conocen o conocen deficientemente a los de los otros. De esta manera 
surgen las sospechas, las disensiones, los odios. Solamente viviendo durante 
mucho tiempo en contacto diario con personas de otra nacionalidad y ante las 
instituciones que forman la base de su cultura, podemos comprender su manera 
de pensar. Siempre que lo hacemos nos damos cuenta de que las diferencias de 
lengua o de costumbres que nos dividen, son en extremo superficiales. En lo 
esencial, el hombre culto es lo mismo en Espafia, en Francia, en los Estados 
Unidos o en cualquier otro pais civilizado. Al conocernos bien entablamos 
amistades duraderas. Por ello, desde el punto de vista de la buena voluntad y 
comprensién internacional, son valiosas en extremo las visitas de estudiantes a 
cualquier pais extranjero. Este aspecto ideal de las relaciones estudiantiles es 
uno de los que mas caracterizan los cursos de verano que en Madrid organiza el 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, segun he podido observar ya en varias ocasiones. 
Los profesores espafioles hacen todo lo posible para que los estudiantes extran- 
jeros puedan sacar el mayor provecho de su estancia en la villa y corte. Estos, 

‘por su parte, saben apreciar los esfuerzos prodigados en su interés, y resulta que 
las amistades que unen a los de una y otra nacién se estrechan cada vez mas. 

Ademas del elemento personal al cual acabo de aludir, hay un fin practico 
que es también en extremo importante: la ensefianza del idioma. Conociendo es- 
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pecialmente, como es natural, las condiciones de mi propio pais, los estudiantes 
que no son norteamericanos me perdonaran si hablo de esta materia desde un 
punto de vista nacional. 

Para el estudio de las lenguas, la posicién geografica de los Estados Unidos 
y su gran extensidn territorial nos son muy desfavorables. Un profesor de 
lenguas que viva en la costa occidental, tendra que viajar unos cinco mil kilé- 
metros antes de llegar a Nueva York, y desde su puerto hasta llegar a otro de 
Europa transcurriran largos dias a bordo del vapor, a los que suceden uno o 
varios en ferrocarril, segin la poblacién a que se dirija. No es necesario decir 
que ademas del tiempo invertido los gastos para el viaje y para los cursos son 
costosos. Un profesor norteamericano que ensefie un idioma extranjero, se 
halla, pues, frente a grandes dificultades cuando quiere perfeccionarse en su 
especialidad mediante un viaje a Europa. 

En el caso de la ensefanza del espafiol hay dificultades especiales que, aunque 
disminuyen poco a poco, son todavia bastante serias. Hace diez afios el aleman 
era la lengua extranjera mas universalmente ensefiada en los Estados Unidos, 
y por haber continuado durante mucho tiempo tal ensefanza, teniamos un cuerpo 
de profesores muy capacitados para ensefar este idioma. El estudio del francés, 
menos diseminado que el aleman, era asimismo tradicional, hallandose, relativa- 
mente, grandes facilidades para su estudio. El espafiol no se ensefiaba mas que 
en un numero reducido de escuelas, y generalmente se le confiaba a un profesor 
de francés, cuyos conocimientos del espafiol eran mucho menores que los que 
naturalmente poseia de su es: ecialidad. 

La guerra trajo un trastorno extraordinario en la ensenanza de las lenguas 
extranjeras. El] aleman casi desaparecié para reaparecer poco a poco. El francés 
tuvo durante algunos meses una popularidad desmedida, debido sobre todo a la 
inmediata necesidad de preparar a nuestros soldados para su vida en Francia. 
Después perdié una parte de su prestigio, continuando empero su ensefianza con 
mucha mas amplitud que antes de la guerra. El espafiol fué el idioma mas 
beneficiado en este nuevo aspecto de la ensefianza de lenguas. Desde su puesto 
humilde pasé de un salto al nivel del francés. Donde antes de la guerra habia 
un pequefio grupo de primer afio de espafiol, surgid una muchedumbre de estu- 
diantes que solicitaban instruccién en este idioma. Hemos de confesar que la 
enseflanza durante aquellos primeros afios no fué perfecta ni mucho menos. 
Nos limitamos, sencillamente, a hacer todo lo posible para afrontar las nuevas 
cendiciones. Los buenos maestros de una lengua no se forman en pocos meses. 
Pero paulatinamente, al transcurrir de los afios, iban mejorando las condiciones — 
en que se desarrollaba, y ahora, aunque tal vez nuestra organizacion de la en- 
sefianza del espaiiol sea menos perfecta que la del francés, y seguramente inferior 
a la del aleman de la época que precidié a la guerra, principia ya a ser suficiente- 
mente digna del valor que debe concedérsele. Lo que mas necesitamos y lo que 
mas continuaremos necesitando, es exactamente lo que hemos venido a buscar a 
Madrid: la instruccién cuidadosa de los detalles técnicos del idioma, hecha por 
catedraticos espafioles. Hay un punto infranqueable del que no puede pasar la 
instruccién en espafiol de un maestro norteamericano. Y nos es preciso dirigirnos 
a vosotros, los espafioles, si queremos llegar al completo perfeccionamiento. 
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La ensefanza del espafiol presenta una dificultad mas con que no se tropieza 
en la ensefianza de los otros idiomas en nuestro pais. En toda instruccién se 
precisa un criterio, un patron al cual podamos ajustar nuestro trabajo. En el 
caso concreto que nos ocupa este patron es precisamente una de las cosas que 
mas echamos de menos. El espafiol que se habla en las multiples naciones de la 
América espafiola varia por su pronunciacién, por su vocabulario, por detalles 
esenciales, de un pais a otro. Sin una norma o modelo de correccién quedan, por 
consiguiente, confusas nuestras ideas sobre muchos puntos de la lengua. Tal 
vez lo mas importante que hacemos los que venimos a Espajia a estudiar, es 
adquirir este criterio de correccién. El castellano ha sido adoptado, por consenso 
general, como la norma para todos los de habla espafiola. Deseamos, por lo 
tanto, conocerlo lo mejor posible. En las pocas semanas que pasaremos aqui 
durante los cursos de verano, podremos corregir nuestras faltas y lograr la 
norma para nuestra futura ensefianza. . 

Me falta tiempo para hablar de las muchas ventajas de una estancia en 
Madrid, aparte de los cursos propiamente dichos: las visitas a los monumentos 
historicos y artisticos de Madrid, los viajes a otras ciudades cercanas, la opor- 
tunidad de conocer a las personalidades mas eminentes de Espafia. Todas nos 
seran prodigadas a manos llenas por los que dirigen nuestro estudio. 

Mas no quiero terminar sin tener el verdadero placer de agradecerles a los 
senlores directores de los cursos la cordialisima recepcién que nos han ofrecido, 
y sin predecir para los de este verano un éxito igual 6 mayor que el de los afios 
precedentes. He dicho. 


Discurso bE D. RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 
SENoRAS SENORES: 


Con verdadera satisfaccién doy la bienvenida a los estudiantes de nuestro 
XIV Curso de Vacaciones. La presencia, cada afio repetida, de estudiosos de 
todas las nacionalidades en estos cursos, compensa nuestros esfuerzos porque 
evidencia que el conocimiento del espafiol se impone de un modo seguro con la 
misma fuerza que el de las restantes lenguas de cultura. Y al mismo tiempo nos 
obliga a persistir en nuestra labor para poder corresponder a vuestro justo deseo 
de adquirir el concepto de lo espafiol en fuentes directas, y aun mejor en la que 
se puede calificar de mas directa de todas. Procedéis de Universidades norte- 
americanas, inglesas, holandesas, alemanas, italianas, y de otros paises, donde ya 
el estudio del espafiol florece, y en cualquiera de ellas habéis podido lograr la per- 
feccién del idioma que apetecéis. Por otra parte, hay Cursos de Vacaciones en 
otras tierras de habla espafiola —Andalucia, Puerto Rico, Méjico, etc., todos ellos 
bien acreditados; pero vosotros habéis preferido con delicada atencién, venir a 
esta tierra castellana donde la pronunciacién se mantiene mas integramente fiel 
a la ortografia, donde el ambiente es mas propicio para toda evocacién histérica 
y literaria, y donde la impresién de lo intimamente espafiol puede surgir en todo 
momento mas fuerte y mas exacta. 

A todos los que han cooperado a la realizacién del presente curso doy 
aqui las mas sinceras gracias en nombre del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
muy en especial al Sr. Barlow, a la Sefiorita Alda, al Sr. Bullock, al Sr. 
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Turrell, que se han ocupado de la organizacion de importantes grupos en los 
Estados Unidos y en Inglaterra. Dedico un particular saludo al Sr. Mapes, 
Profesor de la Universidad de Iowa, cuya voz en este caso es eco del hispanismo 
norteamericano, y cuya presencia en este acto nos ha sido gratisima. En suma, 
no quiero terminar sin dirigir también afectuosos saludos al Vicerrector de la 
Universidad Central, el Sr. Tormo, al Sr. D. Homero Seris, Presidente del In- 
stituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, y al inspirado poeta Don José 
Ignacio Alberti, recientemente galardonado en el Concurso Nacional de Litera- 
tura, cuyos delicados versos han traido a esta solemnidad una nota fragante y 
pura de nuestra alma espafiola. He dicho. 


Se matricularon en los cursos noventa y nueve estudiantes. 


A NEW SOURCE FOR PLAY MATERIAL 


Teachers of Spanish who are looking for short plays readily presentable are 
generally familiar with those available to them in textbooks, such as: Spanish 
Life, by Allen and Castillo, (Holt) ; Piececitas, by Henry (Allyn Bacon) ; and 
editions of one-act plays by Benavente, the Quinteros, Martinez Sierra, and 
others, published by Ginn, Heath, American Book, World Book, Winston, San- 
born, ete. 

The dramatic material now available is not so plentiful as to satisfy the 
growing demand for use in classes and clubs. It is partly with this need in mind 
that a teacher in the University of Wisconsin has undertaken to compose a series 
of plays which are attracting favorable attention. Mr. Samuel A. Wofsy has 
already written the following three farces, all of them well adapted for acting 
by American students of Spanish: 

1. Nuestro Futuro Diputado, 3 acts, published by the Instituto de las Espafias, 

1923. Roles, 8 men, 6 women. 

2. Una Yanki en Espaiia, 4 acts, published by the Sociedad Hispanica de la 

Universidad de Wisconsin, 1924. Roles, 6 men, 5 women. 

3. El Idilio de Lolita en Nueva York, 2 acts, published by Sociedad Hispanica 
de Wisconsin, 1925. Roles, 6 men, 6 women. 

The three plays may be obtained (price 50 cents) by writing to the publishers, 

No. 1, at 522 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., and Nos. 2 and 3, at 508 State Street, Madison, 

Wis., care of University Co-operative Company. 

In these comedies the author has introduced elements likely to appeal to the 
comic sense of our students. With a fine command of idiom, with contact with 
Spanish as it is studied in this country, and with a natural gift for funny dialogue, 
Mr. Wofsy has been able to create plays well adapted to American audiences. 
The dialogue is rapid and witty, there is a great deal of action, the plots are 
beth farcical and dramatic, and the language is idiomatic but simple. 

In the first play we have a plot based on mistaken identity which creates 
some highly amusing scenes. As is proper in a good farce, all ends well for the 
protagonist, a rakish student. 

In the second play the author has sketched the diverting adventures of an 
American girl in a small Spanish city. Many of the scenes are full of an inter- 
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national wisdom. Here again the plot ends happily with a marriage between 
the American girl and a Spaniard who realizes the advantages to be gained for 
his business by the application of her progressive ideas. There is also an amus- 
ing contrast between two husbands, drawn in good farcical fashion. 

The third play is shorter, and easier to stage than the others. It is especially 
adapted to audiences not understanding Spanish readily, because there is a remi- 
niscent trace of Tristan Bernard’s L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle. Here a Span- 
ish girl is shown in New York, intent upon engaging a teacher of English who 
must be of Anglo-Saxon appearance, fair, tall—in one word, American. She 
has a New York friend who is equally intent upon meeting the type as she 
imagines it, of the Spanish caballero, black hair, gleaming eyes, pale skin. How 
these two girls realize their ambition is shown in a charming and interesting plot 
which ends happily for all concerned. | 

Mr. Wofsy has included in his three little books clear stage directions and 
settings. Another feature which will recommend them to American teachers is 
the concise but adequate vocabulary at the end of each. It is my opinion that 
schools that like to plan for a fiesta to crown the year’s work will find here ex- 
cellent material. It is to be hoped that the author will not only continue this 
series of enertaining farces, but will also prepare a collection of short scenes 
readily adaptable for classroom presentation in high schools. His dramatic gift 
and his knowledge of the American student may well combine to create play 
material that should become a lively source of interest and diversion in Spanish 
classes and clubs. 


Harry Kurz 
Knox COLLEGE 


NEWSPAPERS IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


Some years ago a person who was interested in the teaching of Spanish 
gave the Junior High School in which the writer taught a subscription to one of 
the leading Mexican daily newspapers. An effort was made to find the most 
effective manner of using the papers in connection with the class work, and some 
fairly interesting results were secured. 

At first classes in the sixth and seventh quarters of Spanish were given 
papers and told to become acquainted with their general makeup and content. 
The individual pupils were then assigned the task of selecting an article and 
giving a résumé of it in class. These reports were then made the basis for a 
general discussion. It was found that this method of procedure wasted a great 
deal of time and did not produce any definite, clear-cut results, chiefly because 
the pupils chose to report on topics which they could not adequately handle both 
because of lack of vocabulary and immaturity of thought. 

The teacher then adopted the procedure of carefully selecting short articles 
and advertisements which were fairly simple in thought and expression, and 
which either repeated or supplemented the pupils’ vocabulary. Groups of two 
or three pupils prepared these fragments for presentation to the class, under the 
direction of the teacher, pasting them on sheets of light cardboard and noting 
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below new and unfamiliar words and expressions. The material prepared in 
this way was used to vary and supplement the exercises in the textbook. It was 
either read to the class or written on the blackboard and then made the basis for 
a conversation exercise. 

In a very short time it was found necessary to classify the material. Two 
broad divisions were made: cosas and sucesos. In the first were put subdivisions 
for cosas de hierro, de madera, etc. Advertisements were found to be most 
helpful here, though several descriptions of buildings were used. In the second 
division came sucesos sociales, sucesos politicos, etc. In order to house the ma- 
terial, boys in the class built in the manual training shop an addition to the file 
which the department already had for the safe-keeping of its realia collection. 

At the end of the quarter it was found that a great deal of supplementary 
material, admirably correlated with the course as planned, had been collected. 
The classes had perhaps progressed no more than they would have done with an 
equal amount of drill based on any good material; but they had been intensely 
interested in the work, many of the pupils had done a fair amount of reading on 
their own account, and all of them had more or less discarded their former idea 
of Spanish as a classroom subject limited by a textbook. 

It is interesting to note that, perhaps naturally enough, when the same ma- 
terial was used with succeeding classes it did not arouse nearly the amount of 
interest and enthusiasm that it had done in the classes which had prepared it. 


Gerorce R. NIcHOoLs 
University oF ARIZONA 


UNA CARTA DEL SR. SHERWELL 


ALTA ComIsiION INTERAMERICANA 
Consejo CENTRAL Ejyecutivo 


WASHINGTON, A 30 DE JuLIo 1925 
Sr. don Aurelio M. Espinosa 
Stanford University, California 


MI DISTINGUIDO COMPANERO Y AMIGO: 


Deseo, por medio de Hispanta, llamar la atencion de los maestros de espa- 
fol de los Estados Unidos sobre el autor mejicano Cayetano Rodriguez Beltran, 
quien ha escrito una coleccién de obras no solamente de gran entretenimiento 
como novelas, cuentos o cuadros de costumbres, sino que también son modelo por 
lo castizo de la expresiOn y por la riqueza del vocabulario. No sé de ningtn 
autor moderno que pudiera recomendarse con mayor justicia a aquellos que 
tratan de acrecentar su conocimiento de la lengua espafiola. 

Las ultimas obras de Cayetano Rodriguez Beltran son una novela intitulada 
Un Ingenio y un libro intitulado Cuentos y Tipos Callejeros, que contiene pe- 
quefios bosquejos admirablemente hechos. Esas obras pueden obtenerse pidiéndo- 
selas al autor, que es actualmente Director de la Escuela Secundaria y Prepara- 
toria de Jalapa, Estado de Veracruz, Republica Mejicana. 


De Ud. afmo. amigo y atto. S. S., 
GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 
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